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TEACHING  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

We  are  using  in  this  issue  of  Education  several  articles  on  family  rela¬ 
tionships  presented  from  varying  pointa  of  view. 

^frs,  Grafton  Abbott  of  Boston  outlines  a  course  that  is  being  given  in  the 
Garland  School  of  Home  Making,  an  institution  of  Junior  College  rank. 
Miss  Eleanor  Brown  of  Spokane  indicates  how  such  a  course  must  be  modified 
for  pupils  of  high  school  age;  Miss  Ruth  Malley  of  Vassar  College  describes 
an  institute  where  whole  families  come  to  school ;  Dr.  Selma  Mathews  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  presents  a  technique  for  securing  information  r^arding 
the  home  conditions  of  problem  children;  Dr.  Margaret  Jones  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  points  out  that  students  need  to  know  more  about  family 
finance,  and  Miss  Alice  Haley  of  the  Garland  School  of  Home  Making,  while 
agreeing  with  the  others  that  family  relationships  need  to  be  taught,  says  that 
“the  real  question  in  the  minds  of  most  teachers  is  not  should  this  type  of  teach¬ 
ing  be  done  but  ‘How  can  I  do  it  V  ”  We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  many-sided  discussion  of  an  age-old  problem. — H.  B. 


TRENDS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Mrs.  T.  Grafton  Abbott 

PSYCHOLOGIST  AND  CONSULTANT  ON  PROBLEMS  OP  PARENTS 

BOSTON 


WITH  the  ushering  in  of  new 
standards,  changing  customs 
and  different  relationships  in 
family  life,  it  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  inculcate  in  the  young  person 
of  today,  in  advance  of  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  some  ideas,  goals 
and  objectives  of  what  marriage  in 
the  present-day  crisis  means  and  in¬ 
volves. 

People  have  as  a  whole  entered  into 
the  most  difficult  of  all  professions, 
that  of  Parenthood,  without  adequate 
preparation  of  any  kind.  If  anyone 


were  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a  highly 
skilled  professional  position  with  as 
inadequate  preparation  as  parents  en¬ 
ter  theirs,  they  would  not  last  very 
long.  In  fact  some  of  the  parents 
“who  are  now  on  their  jobs”  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  qualities  both  by  temperament 
and  training  to  make  them  competent 
for  this  great  profession.  This  is  due 
to  no  fault  of  theirs  and  the  ones  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field  as  parents  need  have 
no  feelings  of  guilt  because  of  their 
lack  of  training  since  nothing  has  been 
offered  them  in  preparation.  During 
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the  past  decade  we  have  seen  that  this 
fundamental  lack  is  being  rec(^nized 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  meet 
it  in  various  ways. 

Vassar  has  established  a  School  of 
Euthenics  where  both  fathers  and 
mothers,  in  the  summer,  may  jointly 
study  family  problems  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  their  children.  Recently 
at  the  College  of  Western  Reserve  in 
Cleveland,  a  course  called  “Making 
Parenthood  a  Profession”  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum.  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indianapolis  is  offering  a 
course,  intended  primarily  for  mar¬ 
ried  people  however,  on  “Marriage 
and  Family  Relationships.”  There 
are  also  various  extension  courses  for 
graduate  students  and  social  workers 
on  related  subjects. 

When  we  consider  the  increase  in 
the  divorce  rate  in  this  country  and 
the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  six  mar¬ 
riages  will  probably  be  broken  up,  it 
is  time  to  consider  the  permanency  of 
marriage  relationship  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  for  entering  this  profes¬ 
sion.  The  seriousness  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  being  recognized  even  by  the 
younger  generation  as  they  in  turn 
suffer  by  the  result  of  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  in  the  home. 

Thoughtful  educators  are  realizing 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  curricula  of  the  preparatory 
schools  and  junior  college  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present-day  marriage 
situation.  Such  a  course,  called  Fam¬ 
ily  Relationships,  offered  at  the  Gar¬ 
land  School  of  Homemaking  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  deals  with  the  history  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  marriage  as  well  as  the  philoso¬ 
phy  and  psychology  of  family  life.  It 
is  important  to  give  an  adequate  back¬ 


ground  of  social  customs  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  various  civilizations  to 
our  present-day  standards  and  culture. 
The  course  therefore  starts  with  the 
diflFerent  approaches  to  the  family  and 
marriage  as  interpreted  through  the 
historical,  sociological,  psychological 
and  biological  fields. 

In  considering  the  present  status  of 
marriage  and  the  emancipation  of 
woman  through  the  rise  of  individual¬ 
ism,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  primitive  forms  of  marriage  I 
with  its  subsequent  subjugation  of  I 
woman.  Hence  such  subjects  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  endogamy,  exorgamy,  the 
matriarchal  and  patriarchal  systems, 
as  well  as  marriage  prohibitions,  rites 
and  customs  and  the  various  forms  of 
marriage  by  capture,  purchase  and  so 
forth. 

In  order  to  establish  a  background 
for  students  the  marriage  customs  of 
foreign  countries  and  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions  are  discussed.  The  influence  of 
Christianity,  the  Rennaisance  and 
early  Colonial  life  is  important  in  its 
bearing  on  marriage  today.  The 
emancipation  of  woman  through  in¬ 
dustrialism  and  the  machine  age  has  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  modern  aspects 
of  the  family  as  a  social  unit. 

It  is  important  to  define  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  family  and  the  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  home,  and  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  study  of  various  ex¬ 
perimentations  in  marriage  as  seen 
today,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
intra-family  relationship,  in  which  ad¬ 
justment  both  within  and  without  the 
family  are  stressed. 

The  psychology  of  family  life  is 
extremely  important  for  an  unde^ 
standing  of  the  differing  drives  and 
motivations  of  behavior  and  their  bea^ 
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ing  on  parent-child  relationships.  The 
young  person  should  understand  his 
own  personality  and  this  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  emphasized  in  such  a  course. 
Without  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  his  personality  an  individual  can¬ 
not  make  a  good  adjustment  in  living 
with  someone  else  and  certainly  not  in 
influencing  children  correctly. 

Eugenics,  birth  control,  divorce  and 
the  decline  in  marriage,  plus  the  free¬ 
dom  of  woman  and  the  different  ca¬ 
reers  open  to  them,  adult  education 
and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  are  sub¬ 
jects  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

Since  mate  selection  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  bases  of  love  are  important  con¬ 
siderations  in  part  of  the  course  the 
evolution  of  the  love  life  is  traced 
from  that  of  the  infant  to  that  of  the 
mature  adult.  The  course  ends  with 
a  discussion  of  the  disintegrating  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  changing  social  order  and  con¬ 
structive  ideas  for  making  the  family 
a  social  unit  which  will  be  integrated 
and  satisfactory  in  its  relationships. 


Topics  for  a  term  paper  include  “The 
Dangers  of  Ignorant  Parenthood,” 
“The  Cause  of  the  Declining  Birth 
Rate,”  “How  Present  Home  Condi¬ 
tions  React  upon  the  Family,”  “The 
Home  as  an  Integrating  Factor  in  the 
Child’s  Personality  Development.” 

A  discussion  of  the  individual’s 
need  for  security,  its  corollary  in  his 
needs  for  emancipation  as  he  becomes 
an  adult  is  stressed  together  with  the 
reaction  of  the  emotionally  unstable 
parent  upon  his  children. 

Altogether  as  the  result  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  chaotic  condition  in  thinking  and 
customs  which  affect  the  family  rela¬ 
tionship  in  this  present  age — the  very 
stability  of  marriage  itself  being  in 
question  —  it  seems  imperative  that 
the  young  person  of  today  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
some  definite  idea  of  the  underlying 
difficulties  which  may  be  presented  in 
consideration  of  their  profession  as 
parents. 
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1WAR  young,  inexperienced,  in  my 
first  year  of  teaching,  yet  I  was 
called  upon  time  and  time  again 
to  answer  in  class  such  questions  as: 
“Is  companionate  marriage  disgrace¬ 
ful?”  “Should  divorce  be  granted  to 
people  who  have  childre  x?”  “At  what 
may  a  girl  cease  obeying  her 
parents  without  question  ?”  I  am 
wondering  what  your  reaction  would 
have  been. 

How  do  such  discussions  enter  into 
a  school  program  ?  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  this  course  called  “social  re¬ 


lations”  and  that  course  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  vital,  thoroughly  alive, 
and  practical  subjects  the  high  school 
can  offer  today. 

Social  relations  courses  are  gaining 
rapid  headway  in  the  West,  at  least 
one  state  including  it  in  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  manual,  and  it  is  permeating 
into  the  smaller  schools  as  some  inter¬ 
ested  superintendent,  boys’  or  girls’ 
advisor,  or  classroom  teacher  hears  of 
it  and  introduces  it.  It  is  a  one- 
semester  subject,  carrying  in  most 
schools  credit  equivalent  to  that  of  any 
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of  the  well-intrenched  standard  sub¬ 
jects.  Since  the  movement  is  still  in 
its  infancy  general  standards  do  not 
prevail,  so  I  can  only  describe  the 
methods  used  in  those  courses  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

The  course  content,  viewed  from  a 
didactic,  academic  standard,  seems 
something  of  a  hodge  podge;  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  importance  in 
the  everyday  life  and  thoughts  of  the 
student,  it  is  fundamental  and,  of  nec¬ 
essity,  varied.  In  these  days  of  search¬ 
ing  examination  into  the  practicality 
of  our  school  curricula  such  courses 
may  offer  an  influence  toward  saner 
living  and  more  healthful  social  atti¬ 
tudes.  As  courses  in  the  practical  art 
of  living  they  may  make  the  way 
easier  when  the  graduating  senior 
leaves  the  high  school  portals  to  face 
a  chaotic  world  and  difficult  period  of 
adjustment. 

The  topics  are  divided  into  units  of 
one  or  two  weeks’  duration,  each  hav¬ 
ing  many  subdivisional  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  study.  As  no  adequate 
text  containing  material  on  all  or  most 
of  the  topics  of  the  course  has  yet  been 
written,  the  instructor  depends  for  the 
reading  on  the  individual  topics,  upon 
a  wide  variety  of  reference  books, 
many  of  which  are  already  to  be  found 
in  the  average  high  school  library. 
The  course  may  be  offered  for  both 
boys  and  girls  but  classes  should  be 
separate.  The  instructor  should  be 
carefully  chosen  for  his  advisory  ca¬ 
pacities  and  knowledge  of  the  topics, 
for  like  many  other  courses,  it  may  be 
a  flat  failure  or  a  tremendous  success, 
depending  upon  the  skill  of  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  chief  objection  to  associating 
the  course  with  home  economics  is 


that  it  sets  the  boy-mind  against  it, 
and  where  it  is  planned  to  have  a  boys’ 
class  the  isolated  term  “social  rela¬ 
tions”  would  seem  preferable.  In 
many  colleges  similar  courses,  usually 
offered  for  girls  by  the  home  economies 
department,  are  known  as  “The  art 
of  right  living.”  They  are  useful  in 
college  but  they  are  more  useful  in 
high  school,  for  many  students  never 
attend  college,  and  even  if  they  do  the 
material  is  needed  before  college  age. 
It  is  just  another  of  those  things  we 
have  taken  for  granted  and  given  little 
attention,  smugly  secure  in  the  belief 
that  somewhere,  somehow,  our  chil¬ 
dren  would  pick  up  the  information 
and  that  it  would  be  accurate  and 
well-presented. 

The  objectives  are  as  follow’s: 

To  develop  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  one’s  own  personality  problems, 
an  appreciation  of  happy  home  life, 
an  understanding  and  right  attitude 
toward  the  business  world,  better  hab¬ 
its  of  study,  greater  capacity  for 
friendships,  greater  ease  and  good 
manners  in  the  social  world,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  correct  dress  for  all  occasions, 
greater  individual  ambition  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  find  the  vocation 
best  suited  to  individual  capacities 
and  talents. 

The  list  of  topics  (one  or  two-wedc 
units)  include: 

A.  The  Oirl  Herself.  A  charming 
personality,  little  discourtesies  that  mar 
personality,  recreation,  ideals,  value  of 
being  alone.  (1  or  2  weeks.) 

B.  The  Girl's  Responsibility  in  Mak¬ 
ing  Home  and  Family  Life  Successful. 
Short  sociological  study  of  the  family 
as  an  institution,  including  history  of 
development,  responsibility  of  the  girl 
to  the  family,  the  family  to  the  girl,  her 
present  position  as  daughter  of  the 
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houaehold,  her  future  position  as  wife 
and  mother,  guests  and  visitors  in  the 
home.  (1  week.) 

C.  The  Girl’s  Responsibility  Outside 
the  Home.  Art  of  being  a  guest,  social 
activities  and  their  value,  etiquette  for 
all  social  occasions  ( table  manners,  notes, 
invitations,  etc. ) ,  the  girrs  responsibility 
in  school  (halls,  classes,  clubs,  games, 
library,  etc.),  her  responsibility  in  public 
(street  cars,  streets,  stores,  churches,  ho¬ 
tels,  theatres,  trains,  etc.).  (1  week.) 

P.  A  Girl’s  Friends  and  Friendships. 
Girl  friends,  boy  friends,  principles  of 
friendship  in  general.  (1  week.) 

E.  A  Girl’s  Responsibility  Toward 
Personal  Hygiene.  Bathing,  hands  and 
nails,  hair,  skin,  teeth,  general  health, 
sleep.  (1  week.) 

F.  A  Girl’s  Responsibility  Toward 
Selection  of  Clothes  Suitable  for  the 
Occasion.  Various  types  of  occasions 
with  proper  garb  for  each.  (Cut-out 
illustrations  from  fashion  magazines  to 
be  brought  in  illustration  of  these.) 
(1  week.) 

G.  .4  Girl’s  Responsibility  Toward  a 
Careful  Consideration  of  a  Vocation. 
Fields  open,  qualities  needed,  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  income.  (‘iJ  weeks.) 

H.  Sex  Hygiene.  Origins  of  life, 
reasons  for  study  of  social  hygiene,  prop¬ 
er  attitudes,  maladjustments  and  social 
diseases.  (This  latter  may  be  omitted 
or  included,  depending  upon  type  of 
students.)  (2  weeks.) 

I.  Shall  the  Girl  Go  to  College? 
Why  go?  Types  of  colleges,  earning 
one’s  way,  rapid-  survey  of  catalogs  of 
main  colleges  and  those  in  vicinity. 
(Visit  to  one,  if  there  is  one  nearby.) 
(1  week.) 

J.  .4  Girl’s  Responsibility  Toward 
Her  Studies.  Value  of  education,  gen¬ 
eral  rules  of  study,  special  techniques  for 
special  subjects,  value  of  various  high 
school  subjects  in  present  and  later  life. 
(2  weeks.) 

K.  .4  Girl’s  Responsibility  Toward 
Other  Races  and  Nations.  Critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  race  prejudice,  interna¬ 
tional  good  will  as  an  ideal,  excerpts 
from  songs,  literature,  music,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  other  nations.  (1  week.) 


General  Review.  Working  out  basic 
principles  of  the  course.  Summing  up 
of  ideas  regarding  the  girl  herself,  her 
family,  her  friends,  her  relations  to  the 
general  public,  and  other  races  and  na¬ 
tions. 

This  outline  is  of  course  not  given 
in  detail,  but  includes  only  the  major 
topics. 

Many  of  the  units  are  accompanied 
by  interesting,  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  setting  of  a  correct 
table,  introductions,  receiving  guests, 
manicuring,  care  of  hair,  occupational 
interest  tests,  surveys  of  race  preju¬ 
dice  opinions,  etc.,  all  of  which 
heighten  the  interest  and  make  the  im¬ 
pressions  more  vivid. 

I  have  added  four  units:  sex  hy¬ 
giene,  colleges,  race  relations,  and 
study,  to  the  original  outline  as  ob¬ 
tained  from  Miss  Gracia  White,  home 
economics  instructor  who  teaches  the 
course  at  I^ewris  and  Clark  high  school, 
Spokane.  At  that  school  it  is  an  elec¬ 
tive  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  is 
open  to  all  students  above  the  fresh¬ 
man  class. 

In  the  small  high  school  where  I 
taught  last  year  the  course  was  re¬ 
quired  of  both  boys  and  girls,  the 
superintendent  handling  the  boys’ 
class.  Once  every  two  weeks  a  day 
^vas  set  aside  for  a  question  box  ses¬ 
sion.  I  told  the  girls  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  questions  myself, 
but  we  would  all  discuss  them  to¬ 
gether  and  try  to  arrive  at  some  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion.  By  guiding  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  managed  to  bring  out  what 
seemed  the  most  sane  and  socially 
acceptable  opinion.  Some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  did  not  attempt  to  solve,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  time  and  the  social  order  to 
evolve  standards.  Our  discussions 
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were  enthusiastic  and  stimulating  and 
the  spirit  that  of  serious  inquiry. 
Many  bothersome  little  personal  prob¬ 
lems  were  solved  either  through  the 
question  box  or  general  class  work. 
No  one  knew  who  asked  the  questions 
unless  the  girl  chose  to  disclose  it,  as 
they  were  not  signed.  Here  are  some 
of  the  actual  questions  handed  in  by 
girls  in  my  class.  Though  some  may 
sound  trifling  they  represent  real  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  individual  concerned; 
some  reveal  a  wisdom  and  curiosity 
far  beyond  their  years,  and  all  show 
a  sincere  desire  to  delve  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  superficialities  and  touch 
reality. 

Is  it  selfish  to  want  to  go  higher  in 
life,  even  though  in  doing  so  one  may 
inconvenience  others  for  awhile? 

Is  the  letter  grading  system  fair? 

Ts  a  student  that  gets  poor  grades 
considered  dumb? 

Is  it  all  right  to  pet? 

Is  it  all  right  to  have  a  favorite  in  the 
family? 

What  is  true  love? 

What  should  one  do  when  too  self- 
conscious  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
opposite  sex? 

What  should  a  person  do  if  he  were 
late  to  a  dinner? 

Is  it  all  right  to  talk  about  sex  with 
boys,  in  a  serious  way,  frankly,  and  will 
it  hurt  one’s  reputation? 

Parents  have  the  legal  right  to  annul 
a  minor’s  marriage,  but  should  they? 
That  is,  have  they  the  moral  right? 

Just  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  “success”? 

Why  should  one  get  married? 

Where  the  answ’er  depended  upon 
the  exact  circumstances  and  type  of 
individuals  involved  that  fact  was 
carefully  pointed  out  and  students 


warned  against  trying  to  evolve  gen¬ 
eral  laws  of  conduct  where  individual 
treatment  is  needed.  Where  problems 
needed  individual  attention  that  fact 
w’as  mentioned  and  the  girl  could  then 
come  to  me  in  private,  and  often  did. 
I  was  girls’  advisor,  and  1  believe  that 
whenever  possible  the  course  should 
be  taught  by  someone  acting  in  that 
capacity.  A  group  of  25  or  under  is 
most  effective. 

I  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  our  course.  It  planted  many  seeds 
which  I  believe  will  in  time  germi¬ 
nate.  Some  of  the  results  were  inune- 
diate.  A  number  of  the  students  de¬ 
clared  spontaneously  that  it  had  made 
them  “really  think  about  things”  for 
the  first  time.  That  after  all,  more 
than  mere  factual  knowledge  is  the 
goal  of  true  education.  I  know  no 
more  thrilling  moment  than  comes 
when  a  student  says  in  all  sincerity, 
“This  has  made  me  dig  down  and 
think  as  I  have  never  thought  Ixffore.” 

Social  relations  appeals  to  students 
more  than  some  courses  lxH!ause  it  fills 
a  need  felt  in  the  living  present  rather 
than  the  possible  tomorrow.  The 
youthful  heart  and  brain  are  chal¬ 
lenged.  It  does  not  make  them  “so¬ 
phisticated”  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  w’ord;  it  makes  them  just  a  bit 
more  serious,  a  bit  more  thoughtful, 
a  bit  more  considerate.  I  feel  that 
such  a  course  offers  an  opportunity 
for  many  students  to  find  themselves. 
Some  may  seem  to  profit  little,  but  the 
clever  gardener  will  have  planted  the 
seed  in  spite  of  the  student’s  seeming 
indifference,  and  some  day  the  boy  or 
girl,  grow’ii  older,  will  be  suddenly 
conscious  of  its  grow’th. 
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During  the  past  few  years  pro¬ 
grams  of  adult  education  have 
everywhere  felt  the  brunt  of  the 
times.  “Cut  to  the  bone!”  adminis¬ 
trators  have  said.  When  therefore  it 
is  seen  that  a  program  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  remains,  is  encouraged,  and 
helped  along  to  weather  the  present 
period  of  re-adjustment,  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  the  elements  may  Im' 
that  invite  its  continued  support. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  of 
Euthenics,  held  each  summer  at  Vas- 
sar  College,  have  proved  basically  im¬ 
portant  to  individuals  for  whom  these 
difficult  times  have  intensified  the  need 
for  a  reconsideration  of  family  rela¬ 
tionships;  relationships  within  the 
group  itself  and  the  relationship  of 
the  family  to  the  community.  In  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions  and  in  personal  con¬ 
ferences  students  have  reviewed  with 
experts  their  positions  as  individuals, 
as  husbands  or  wives,  as  parents,  as 
householders,  and  as  citizens. 

The  Institute’s  activities  have  in 
the  second  place  shown  themselves  to 
be  rather  unique  in  that  whole  fami¬ 
lies  come  to  school.  In  the  resulting 
set-up  an  unusual  opportunity  is  pro¬ 
vided  parents  and  other  adults  for  the 
study  of  the  individual’s  family  rela¬ 
tionships.  Adults  live  in  one  wing  of 
a  college  dormitory  across  the  court 
from  the  wing  which  houses  the  chil¬ 
dren.  While  the  adults  attend  classes, 
the  children  are  cared  for  in  two 
schools  run  in  connection  with  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Fathers  who  cannot  come  for 
the  entire  session  spend  their  week¬ 


ends,  or  a  week  or  two,  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  attending  classes  and  taking  part 
in  conferences. 

What  happens  in  a  situation  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
so  many  temper  tantrums  analyzed,  so 
many  divorces  averted,  so  many  ca¬ 
reers  re-<lirected,  or  so  many  lives  en¬ 
riched  and  stimulated  to  new  intel¬ 
lectual  growth.  The.  results  are  too 
intangible,  and,  even  were  they  ob¬ 
tainable,  would  not  lend  themselves  to 
neat  classifications  of  values  received. 
It  is  possible,  however,  in  considering 
a  few  of  the  Institute’s  students  them¬ 
selves  to  throw  into  sharp  focus  its 
vital  and  unique  position  in  the  field 
of  adult  education. 

Each  year  about  onethird  to  about 
one-half  of  the  Institute’s  registrants 
are  unmarried  women,  who  as  teach¬ 
ers,  social  workers,  or  otherwise  inter¬ 
ested  adults,  have  found  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  of  importance  to  them. 
The  majority  of  students,  however, 
have  been  mothers.  As  a  type  (based 
on  40  replies  to  a  questionnaire)  the 
mother  presents  theee  characteristics: 
She  is  33  years  old.  Her  husband  is 
36.  Both  are  college  graduates.  He 
is  in  business  or  in  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sions.  She  worked  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  teacher,  but  has  now  given 
up  her  work.  She  was  married  at  24, 
and  is  the  mother  of  one  or  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  income  in  1930,  now  re¬ 
duced,  fell  within  the  $5,000-$l 0,000 
level,  the  husband  contributing  the 
whole  of  it.  The  wife  spends  twenty- 
seven  hours  a  week  at  hou.sework.  She 
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has  some  paid  help  every  day.  She 
uses  the  commercial  bakery  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  laundry.  Ready¬ 
made  clothes  furnish  her  wardrobe  al¬ 
most  entirely.  Fifty  percent,  of  her 
food  is  canned.  She  knows  very  little 
about  such  organizations  as  Consum¬ 
ers  Research  and  has  had  little  train¬ 
ing  for  her  position  as  family  pur¬ 
chaser.  Theirs  is  a  one-family  house 
valued  in  1929  at  about  $10,000,  with 
a  yard  and  garden  for  vegetables  and 
flowers.  They  move  rather  frequently, 
however.  A  town  zoning  committee 
keeps  their  neighborhood  strictly  resi¬ 
dential. 

The  mother  is  a  member  of  a  par¬ 
ent-teacher  or  child  study  group  which 
is  not  uniformly  helpful.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  finds  time,  they  say, 
to  study  at  home.  Religion  plays  only 
a  small  part  in  their  lives.  Husband 
and  wife  attend  church  once  a  month 
or  less,  though  the  children  may  go  to 
Sunday  school  regularly.  When  the 
essentials  have  been  provided,  money 
is  spent  (in  order  of  frequency)  for 
trips  and  vacations,  for  books  and 
magazines,  for  concerts  and  theatres, 
for  private  schools  for  the  children, 
for  club  dues,  for  charity,  for  gifts, 
life  insurance,  entertaining,  extra 
service,  education  for  self,  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  house,  and  music  for  chil¬ 
dren.  They  read  a  local  and  an  out- 
of-town  paper. 

The  students  at  the  Institute  have 
each  year  indicated  that  their  most 
important  reason  for  coming  was  that 
they  wanted  help  in  the  further  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  children;  in  the 
second  place  they  wanted  help  in  their 
personal  family  relationships.  Some 
sought  professional  training  in  parent 
education  or  in  nursery-school  educa¬ 


tion.  Others  were  eager  to  learn  to 
be  more  efficient  homemakers.  All 
were  eager  to  study  again,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  new  cur¬ 
rents  of  thought  in  family  and  com¬ 
munity  living. 

One  family  brought  a  two-year-old 
who  had  been  a  very  good  baby,  but 
w'ho  on  arriving  at  a  very  negati viatic 
stage  of  growth,  had  become  the  de¬ 
spair  of  his  doting  parents,  who  ca¬ 
joled  and  threatened  to  no  avail. 
Arrived  at  the  Institute,  the  mother 
and  child  were  shown  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  quarters  across  the  court  from  one 
another,  and  during  a  period  of  two 
weeks  were  very  gradually  divorced 
from  their  dependence  on  one  an¬ 
other.  Living  with  children  his  own 
age,  eased  into  his  new  sense  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  had  thus  far  found 
expression  largely  in  saying  No,  the 
child  soon  realized  that  it  was  not  at 
all  hard  to  eat,  sleep,  rest  and  play 
with  his  fellow-men.  Both  parents, 
as  a  part  of  their  study  program, 
observed  in  the  Nursery  School,  con¬ 
ferred  with  its  directors,  and  learned 
what  ailed  their  child  and  what  the 
remedy  might  be.  They  brought  a 
normal  child,  going  through  a  normal 
|>eriod  of  growth,  and  observed  the 
normal  treatment  accorded  him.  A 
more  thorough  insight  into  child  de¬ 
velopment,  the  realization  of  what  “an 
objective  attitude”  might  be,  left  them 
feeling  more  prepared  for  future 
growth  problems. 

The  Institute  does  not  hold  out  a 
promise  of  certain  adjustment  to  those 
who  come  with  personal  problems.  A 
six  weeks’  course  is  too  short  a  time 
for  a  complete  diagnosis,  and  a  re¬ 
routing.  All  the  Institute  attempts 
is  to  offer  the  student  an  opportunity 
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to  see  his  own  problems  in  the  light 
of  the  normal  human  experience.  If 
the  objective  view  alone  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  it  has  provided  a  first 
step  in  the  process  of  orientation. 

The  opportunity  to  participate  in 
classroom  discussions,  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  personal  conferences,  to 
talk  in  the  dormitory  —  far  into  the 
night  —  with  other  students  in  whose 
situations  they  find  much  in  common, 
are  among  the  important  and  valuable 
sources  of  release  which  the  Institute 
offers.  Moreover,  freed  as  they  are 
from  household  or  professional  cares, 
and  in  the  case  of  mothers,  from  the 
care  of  the  children,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  more  relaxed,  and  less  apt  to 
intensify  their  personal  problems. 
What  seemed  to  have  been  an  impos¬ 
sible  situation  has  often  ironed  itself 
out  after  a  six  weeks’  change  of  at¬ 
mosphere  which  created  a  new  view¬ 
point. 

Those  who  come  for  professional 
training  in  parent-education  or  nur¬ 
sery  school  work  naturally  find  them¬ 
selves  no  more  than  initiated  into 
their  fields.  They  can,  however,  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  current  happen¬ 
ings  along  these  lines.  In  the  classes 
in  parent-education,  particularly,  an 
opportunity  is  given  for  gathering 
material  for  group  discussion,  as  well 
as  discussing  it,  and  actually  leading 
a  group.  Several  of  the  students  have 
gone  back  into  their  own  communities 
to  organize  or  to  re-vitalize  parent- 
education  programs. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  with  what 


eagerness  the  students  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  Institute’s  pn^ram  of 
study.  They  do  not  work  for  credit. 
Their  interest  in  current  trends  in 
American  civilization  is  keen.  A  most 
pHjpular  course  was  given  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  lawyer  on  the  position  of  the  cor- 
|X)ration  in  modem  American  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  The  problems  of  the 
American  family  in  our  changing  civi¬ 
lization  was  another  eagerly  attended 
discussion  group. 

The  word  Euthenics  was  coined  in 
1910  by  Ellen  Swallow  Richards.  It’ 
is  of  Greek  origin,  and  translated 
would  read,  “to  be  in  a  flourishing 
state,  to  abound  in,  to  prosper.”  In 
the  Summer  Institute  of  Euthenics  at 
Vassar,  euthenics  expresses  itself  as  a 
study  of  those  elements  in  our  physical 
and  psychological  constitution,  which, 
playing  upon  our  particulilr  environ¬ 
ments,  affect  our  lives  as  members  of 
a  family  group.  In  some  courses  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  environment 
itself,  in  others  on  the  individual’s 
reaction  to  it.  These  courses  of  study 
fall  into  four  general  groups.  Child 
Development,  Mental  and  Physical 
Health,  Home  Environment,  and  the 
Family  and  the  Community,  and 
include  respectively.  Child  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Adolescent  Psychology,  Nursery 
School  Education ;  Mental  Hygiene, 
Physiology  and  Nutrition;  Interior 
Decoration,  Household  Technology, 
Food  Selection  and  Preparation; 
Problems  of  the  Modern  Family,  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  Individual  Finance,  and 
Parent  Education  Leadership. 
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At  present  it  is  widely  felt  by 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  workers  that 
many  of  the  maladjustments  of  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  traced  to  faulty  relation¬ 
ships  within  the  home.  In  an  effort 
to  combat  this  condition,  it  would  be 
of  great  value  to  analyze  family  weak¬ 
nesses  and  strengths  whereby  one 
might  learn  what  points  to  attack  for 
remedial  treatment  and  how  to  build 
up  desired  relationships  respectively. 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  di¬ 
rect  their  programs  toward  the  study 
and  control  of  liehavior  in  a  practical 
manner  are  the  juvenile  court  officer, 
the  psychiatrist,  social  worker,  teacher 
and  visiting  teacher.  These  public- 
spirited  persons  are  in  need  of  varied 
techniques  b\’  means  of  which  they 
can  delve  behind  the  mask  of  merely 
“a  bad  boy”  and  discover  the  lurking 
causes  for  this  condition.  The  aim  of 
each  of  these  workers  is  to  achieve  im¬ 
provement  of  habits  and  conduct 
through  guidance  which  makes  neces¬ 
sary  at  least  one  face  to  face  interview 
with  the  so-<*alled  culprit.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  an  interview 
which  is  carefully  planned  is  more 
likely  to  be  fruitful  than  one  which 
comes  as  a  surprise.  This  paper  will 
present  three  simple  methods  which 
might  be  used  preparatory  to  an  inter¬ 
view  for  guidance. 

As  both  children  and  parents  are  on 
guard  against  questionings  into  their 
private  life,  direct  questions  are  often 


viewed  with  suspicion  and  answered 
evasively  or  erroneously.  This  fact 
makes  a  demand  for  methods  to  be 
used  in  an  indirect  study  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Of  course,  there  are  all  degrees 
cf  indirectness  from  complete  conceal¬ 
ment  up  to  almost  evidence  of  the 
question  to  be  studied.  The  aim  of 
this  study  was  to  devise  some  methods 
which  were  indirect  yet  more  toward 
the  evident  end  of  the  scale,  so  that 
the  interpretations  of  the  results  need 
not  be  questioned.  The  actual  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  within  the  home. 
The  problem  as  presented  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  was  to  answer  some  general  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  a  language  or 
English  assignment. 

Apprc>ach  One 

Three  different  approaches  were 
made  in  regular  school  rooms.  First, 
the  slum  communities  of  two  large 
cities  were  chosen.  As  a  regular  Eng¬ 
lish  assignment,  two  hundred  twenty- 
three  junior  high  school  pupils  were 
given  the  following  question :  “Would 
you  like  your  own  futurt*  home  to  be 
like  your  home  now  is?  Why?”  No 
names  were  to  be  signed  to  the  papers. 
The  following  are  exact  responses 
from  a  sampling  of  the  papers. 

Yes,  because  our  home  is  full  of  jolly. 

Yes,  because  it  is  neat  and  clean  and 
cozy  and  has  good  rules. 

No.  I  get  too  many  scoldings. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  home  like 
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our  home  only  T  wouldn’t  want  so  many 
children  running?  through  it. 

Yes,  because  we  are  happy  in  our 
home  and  Mother  and  Dad  make  it  nice 
for  US. 

This  question  was  accepted  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  manner  for  two  reasons  perhaps. 
First,  these  children  were  too  young 
for  such  a  question  to  cause  embar¬ 
rassment.  Secondly,  the  principal 
and  teachers  in  these  schools  were  of 
an  exceptionally  sympathetic,  moth¬ 
erly  type.  One  got  the  idea  that  these 
teachers  never  betrayed  their  pupils’ 
confidence,  that  they  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  children’s  homes, 
and  that  an  unusually  fine  atmosphere 
existed  within  the  entire  school.  Kven 
a  few  little  boys  who  said  they  planned 
to  be  bachelors  did  not  make  this  re¬ 
sponse  in  a  sportive  manner.  They 
were  serious  and  had  justifiable  rea¬ 
sons,  as  the  teachers  later  explained. 

The  responses  were  considered  of 
immediate  value  to  the  teachers  who 
studied  them.  On  some  of  the  papers, 
the  teacher  made  additional  remarks 
of  value  and  occasionally  found  new 
possible  explanations  which  would 
make  clear  some  deficiencies  or  fail¬ 
ures  of  pupils  as  yet  unaccounted  for. 
Both  the  criticisms  and  appraisals  of 
these  homes  revealed  in  a  measure  the 
personal  relationships  which  existed. 
One  can  imagine  the  predicament  of 
one  child  whose  parents  “did  things 
different”  because  they  were  for¬ 
eigners. 

Approach  Two 

Later  a  second  question  was  asked 
of  these  same  two  hundred  twenty- 
three  children.  Again,  no  names  were 
affixed  to  the  papers  and  the  work  was 
considered  an  English  assignment. 
The  following  are  exact  copies  of  a 


sampling  of  answers  to  the  question: 
“What  would  you  think  if  your 
mother  had  a  job  away  from  home?” 

I  would  not  like  to  because  she  could 
not  visit  the  school  occasionally  and 
take  as  much  interest  in  the  children. 

I  would  not  like  it  because  we  work 
together  at  home  and  I  get  lonesome 
for  her. 

No.  T  don’t  like  it,  because  she  can’t 
greet  us  when  we  come  home. 

I  wouldn’t  like  it  because  she  does  so 
much  work  at  home  and  we  are  com¬ 
fortable  the  way  we  are. 

T  would  feel  sorry  with-out  my  moth¬ 
er.  The  house  would  be  dirty  and  un¬ 
healthy. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  mothers 
of  these  children  did  work  outside  the 
home  in  a  large  silk  mill  nearby. 
Even  in  these  short  replies  one  can 
see  the  children’s  attitudes  toward 
mother-child  relationships  as  well  as 
get  glimpses  of  the  total  family  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Approach  Three 

A  third  and  more  detailed  approach 
was  made  upon  three  hundred  twenty- 
four  elementary  and  high-school  pu¬ 
pils — from  the  fifth  grade  to  seniors 
inclusive.  This  was  carried  on  in  a 
medium-sized  industrial  town  and  a 
wealthy  suburb  of  a  large  city.  In 
this  case  the  pupils  were  asked  to 
make  two  lists  which  were  to  cover  the 
possible  results  that  might  come  to  the 
home  if  mothers  worked  regularly 
away  from  home.  One  list  was  to  con¬ 
tain  advantages  and  the  other  disad¬ 
vantages.  Three  examples  were  given 
for  each  list  in  order  to  direct  the 
children’s  attention  toward  p)ersonal 
relationship  ideas.  The  detailed  re¬ 
sults  from  this  technique  are  reported 
elsewhere  and  can  be  referred  to  if  in¬ 
terest  warrants  it.  In  this  paper  only 
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parent  relationship  features  will  be 
discussed.  This  can  be  done  best  per¬ 
haps,  by  showing  some  duplicates  of 
children’s  papers  written  in  response 
to  this  third  approach.  Three  of  the 
papers  are  reproduced  below. 

Papeb  a.  —  A  Psychological 
Problem 
Advantages 

1.  It  would  be  quiet  at  home. 

2.  Sneak  out  with  some  money. 

3.  Get  more  presents  than  you  are 
allowed  to  get. 

4.  No  one  to  scold  you. 

5.  You  could  get  more  candy. 

6.  You  could  go  up  in  an  airplane 
if  your  mother  didn’t  want  you  to. 

7.  If  you  were  mad  at  your  mother 
you  could  upset  everything. 

8.  You  could  do  what  you  please. 

9.  You  could  break  dishes. 

10.  You  and  your  mother  would  have 
better  times  away  from  each  other. 

11.  You  could  get  into  your  mother’s 
pocketbook  and  give  the  money  away. 

Disadvantages. 

1.  You  could  go  around  hitting 
everybody. 

2.  You  could  break  windows. 

3.  Home  would  be  lonely  without 
mother. 

4.  You  might  be  mad  and  smoke. 

5.  To  sneek  money  if  you  were  mad. 

6.  You  would  do  lots  more  bad 
things  than  I  can  think  of. 

Paper  A  suggests  quite  forcefully 
that  the  mother  and  child  do  not  get 
along  well  together.  It  is  possible 
that  an  intensive  case  study  would 
show  that  the  criminalistic  and  retali¬ 
ating  attitudes  of  this  child  could  be 
traced  back  to  a  mother  who  allowed 
privileges  and  freedom  too  sparingly. 

Paper  B.  —  Suppression  and 
Dependence 
Advantages 

1.  We  would  have  more  money  to 
spend. 

2.  Could  play  the  piano  whenever  I 
wanted  to. 


3.  Could  go  over  to  my  grandparents  I 

whenever  I  wanted  to.  I 

4.  Could  play  the  radio  more. 

5.  Have  more  kids  come  to  my  house. 

6.  I  would  let  the  cat  stay  in  the 
house  longer  at  a  time. 

7.  Play  the  banjo  when  I  wanted  to. 

8.  Make  all  the  noise  I  wanted  to. 

9.  If  I  wanted  to  go  out  doors  a  min¬ 
ute  I  would  go  without  having  someone 
make  me  come  back  and  put  a  coat  and 
hat  on. 

Disadvantages 

1.  No  one  to  have  the  meals  ready. 

2.  No  one  to  talk  to. 

3.  No  one  to  tell  me  where  to  find 
my  clothes  when  I  want  them. 

4.  No  one  to  tell  me  where  I  can  go 
and  where  I  can’t. 

5.  No  one  to  play  the  piano  when  I 
want  to  play  the  banjo. 

6.  No  one  to  tell  me  not  to  drink  - 

coffee.  . 

Paper  B  presents  an  interesting  I 
paradox  of  both  dependence  and  vi-  j 
sions  of  independence.  One  would  ! 
judge  that  this  boy  is  under  constant  t 
suppression  if  the  list  of  advantages  \ 
is  studied.  The  list  of  disadvantages,  | 
how'ever,  suggest  that  he  w’ould  be  un¬ 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  freedom  he  so 
desires. 

Paper  C.  —  A  Dominant  Mother  \ 

Advantages  I 

1.  You  could  wear  the  dress  you  j 

please  without  mother  saying,  “Now  j 

wear  your  blue  dress  today  and  save  your  ? 
pink  one  for  Helen’s  bridge  party  to¬ 
morrow  night.” 

2.  You  could  eat  as  you  please  and  - 

in  between  meals. 

3.  You  could  study  in  peace  or  read  | 

a  good  book  in  peace  about  8  p.  m.,  with-  I 

out  mother  saying,  “Why  not  turn  on  * 

the  radio.  W’hy  don’t  you  practice  that  | 

new  piece  on  your  saxaphone;  or,  are  = 

you  sure  you  are  studying  or  are  you  = 

reading  a  book?”  \ 

4.  As  for  money,  Dad  furnishes  mine.  i 

but  maybe  mother  would  stop  pestering  J 
him  if  she  had  some  spending  money  of  j 

her  own.  I 
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Disadvantages 

1.  There  would  be  no  mother  at 
home  to  have  a  warm  meal  ready  at 
noon  when  you  come  home  tired  and 
hungry  from  school. 

Paper  C  pictures  a  dominant 
mother  and  a  resentful  child  who  can 
think  of  only  one  disadvantage  if  her 
mother  were  employed.  The  four 
descriptions  of  this  mother  speak 
loudly  for  relationships  within  this 
home. 

Not  all  papers  lent  themselves  to 
fairly  clear  diagnosis,  however.  In 
some  cases,  just  one  or  two  items  out 
of  the  whole  paper  revealed  an  irritat¬ 
ing  point  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
home  life.  It  was  possible,  in  many 
cases,  to  choose  papers  which  depicted 
a  fear  possessed,  a  superstitions  or  a 
day-dreaming  child,  a  home  in  which 
the  mother  constantly  waited  upon  the 
children,  a  noisy,  irritating  home  at¬ 
mosphere,  children  who  felt  “dis¬ 
graced”  because  mother  worked,  and 
children  who  were  jealous  for  mother’s 
constant  attention.  One  interesting 
case  was  reported  by  a  mother  of 
one  of  the  children  questioned.  The 
mother  was  teaching  English  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  while  the  grandmother  cared 
for  the  little  daughter  during  this 
mother’s  absence.  The  mother  had 
almost  completed  a  unit  of  teaching  on 
Hamlet  when  this  impatient  statement 
was  made  by  the  little  girl  one  evening, 
“Mother,  I’m  so  tired  —  tired  of 
grandma  and  Hamlet!” 

Upon  reading  such  cases  as  have 
been  herein  depicted,  some  may  re¬ 
mark,  “How  interesting.”  Others  may 
feel  an  emotional  glow  for  more  ideal 
relationships  which  is  forgotten  be¬ 
fore  the  day  has  closed.  Later  reflec¬ 
tion  may  tend  to  make  some  readers 


feel  that  they  have  been  unduly  moved 
by  sentiment.  We  are  wont  to  make 
studies,  and  tabulations  and  lists  of 
weaknesses,  to  compute  correlations 
and  averages,  but  the  real  task  is  to 
attempt  to  remedy  these  conditions. 
This  is  the  job  which  faces  the  juve¬ 
nile  court  officer,  the  psychiatrist,  so¬ 
cial  worker,  teacher,  and  visiting 
teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  these  work¬ 
ers  will  be  benefitted  by  these  three 
different  approaches  which  may  be 
used  to  discover  personal  relationships 
within  the  home,  preliminary  to  pupil 
counselling.  Each  has  the  advantage 
of  being  very  simple  to  administer 
and  of  throwing  the  child  off  guard 
by  having  the  entire  class  participate 
in  a  regular  school  assignment.  They 
are  not  so  indirect  that  inferences 
would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
interpret  the  results.  The  assignments 
used  in  this  paper  were  made  for  a 
specific  purpose  in  connection  with 
another  investigation.'  However,  it 
is  believed  that  these  same  methods 
could  be  effective  if  assignments  touch¬ 
ing  on  other  questions  which  would 
be  likely  to  reveal  personal  relation¬ 
ships  were  used.  It  will  be  fairly  evi¬ 
dent  that  each  of  the  three  approaches 
described  in  this  paper  secured  per¬ 
sonal  statements  which  were  indica¬ 
tive  of  home  relationships  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  It  is  possible  that  misinterpre¬ 
tations  have  been  made  on  these  pa¬ 
pers,  but  surely  we  have  been  given 
an  inroad  into  the  discovery  of  the 
actual  parent-child  relationships.  If 
the  children’s  statements  do  not  reveal 
the  most  burning  issues  within  the 
homes  represented,  they  at  least,  give 
a  clue,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  more 
intimate  conference  which  is  to  follow. 


1  Mathews,  Selma  M.:  “The  Effect  of  Mothers’  Out-of>Home  Employment  Upon  ChUdren’s 
Ideas  and  Attitudea”  An  unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation.  Ohio  SUte  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio.  IMI. 
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Home  Economics  in  the  past  has 
had  one  thin^  in  common  with 
most  phases  of  education ;  it 
has  consistently  and  persistently  em¬ 
phasized  “subject-matter”  rather  than 
student  needs.  Some  theorizing  has 
been  done  regarding  the  question  of 
needs  during  the  past  decade,  but  very 
little  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
set-up  of  the  curriculum.  At  last  con¬ 
ditions,  both  economic  and  social,  are 
at  such  a  pass  as  to  command  the  im¬ 
mediate  attention  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  administrators.  Many 
teachers  are  at  last  awake  to  the  fact 
that  students  are  facing  real  problems 
and  that  they  are  here  and  now  in 
need  of  practical  solutions  for  their 
difficulties.  Thoughtful  teachers  are 
endeavoring  to  meet  student  needs 
through  certain  definite  revisions  and 
modifications  of  subject-matter  and  of 
methods.  Home  economics,  properly 
organized  and  competently  staffed  has 
a  very  important  function  to  perform 
and  a  very  definite  place  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  matter,  teachers  and  pupils 
come  into  closer  and  more  informal 
association  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  school  situation.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  important  problems  with 
which  students  are  concerned  and  it 
should  be  the  business  of  every  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  to  discover  pupils’ 
needs  early  in  order  to  give  to  them 
the  help  they  so  confidently  expect. 
The  writer’s  interest  in  and  associa¬ 


tion  with  young  college  girls  and  uni¬ 
versity  women  has  called  forth  a  study 
of  their  particular  problems  with  a 
view  to  making  a  direct  application  to 
the  home  economics  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Of  primary  im¬ 
portance  are  the  problems  of  individ¬ 
ual  development  and  personality  inte¬ 
gration.  The  young  girl  is  constantly 
thrown  into  mental  conflicts  over  ques¬ 
tions  of  loyalties  to  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters;  to  friends,  some 
at  school,  some  in  the  sorority,  some 
in  outside  clubs,  some  in  business  asso¬ 
ciations;  and  to  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  All  these  things  re¬ 
quire  adjustments  and  demand  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  a  certain  amount 
of  self-control.  The  young  student 
needs  help  in  learning  how  to  get 
along  with  other  social  beings.  She 
wants  to  know  how  to  make  friends 
more  easily;  how  to  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive;  how  to  cultivate  the  right  social 
manner;  how  to  look  well  dressed 
when  her  clothing  allowance  is  limited; 
and  above  all  else  how  to  become  a 
truly  cultured  and  refined  person. 

Boy  and  girl  friendships  are  often 
a  complicated  part  of  a  student’s  life. 
Conflicts  arise  between  what  was 
taught  at  home  and  what  is  found  cus¬ 
tomary  and  acceptable  among  the 
younger  moderns.  In  these  situations 
emotions  are  very  certain  to  be  com¬ 
pelling  forces  and  they  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  determining  behavior. 
There  is  need  for  much  thoughtful 
study  and  consideration  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  situation,  not  only  by  the 
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individual  herself,  but  by  her  parents 
and  her  teachers  as  well.  The  young 
student  wants  to  discuss  such  modem 
problems  as  marriage  laws,  divorce 
measures,  birth  control,  and  women 
gainfully  employed  after  marriage. 
She  is  vitally  concerned  over  working 
out  a  philosophy  of  life  incorporating 
moral  and  ethical  attitudes.  In  fact 
all  the  problems  of  modern  life  chal¬ 
lenge  the  interest  of  our  students  and 
they  are  busy  seeking  solutions.  What 
b(*tter  sources  of  information  and 
guidance  are  there  than  are  to  be  found 
in  a  staff  of  mature,  interested,  and 
adequately  trained  teachers? 

Modern  society  makes  many  de¬ 
mands  upon  time  and  money.  Our 
students  need  and  want  to  know  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  each,  how  to 
control  time  and  money  rather  than 
be  controlled  by  them.  Etficiencv 
management  makes  a  direct  appeal  for 
attention  to  budgeting  and  to  business¬ 
like  procedures.  The  college  girl’s 
allowance  has  been  cut  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  her  family’s  in¬ 
come.  She  is  interested  in  finding 
ways  to  make  the  allowance  stretch  to 
cover  all  the  essentials.  If  it  simply 
is  not  enough  to  satisfy  then  how  may 
she  supplement  it?  What  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  open  to  women  students  to 
^‘earn  while  they  learn  ?” 

Incidental  to  and  growing  out  of 
this  consideration  comes  the  query 
“What  opportunities  are  there  for  a 
home  economics  trained  student  to  get 
a  position  and  how  may  it  be  kept 
after  it  is  obtained  ?”  One’s  ability 
to  get  a  position  is  not  solely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  knowledge  and  skills  acquired 
during  a  four-year  training  course. 
Again  personality  factors  loom  up  as 
a  large  part  of  the  total  prerequisites. 


Personal  attractiveness  plus  efficiency 
are  among  the  qualities  most  needed 
in  securing  and  holding  a  position  and 
both  of  these  are  dependent  primarily 
upon  good  health.  Every  home  eco¬ 
nomics  student  learns  the  rules  of  the 
health  game  but  this  knowledge  func¬ 
tions  only  when  the  student  is  taught 
how  to  apply  them  to  their  daily  life 
situations. 

Every  teacher  is  a  potential  source 
of  help  in  solving  student’s  needs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  close  association  with  pupils 
in  laboratory  classes,  home  economics 
teachers  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  provide  for  self-development  and 
personal  relationships  with  others. 
The  courses  and  experiences  provided 
for  the  students  should  enable  them 
better  to  understand  and  appreciate 
their  own  parents  and  their  own  home 
life.  Furthermore  the  desire  for 
beauty  in  personal  surroundings  and 
in  clothes  is  satisfied  through  a  study 
of  the  beauty  to  be  created  out  of 
common  every-day  materials.  Satis¬ 
faction  does  not  necessarily  come  from 
an  extravagant  outlay  of  money.  A 
study  of  values  as  compared  to  money 
costs  of  things  increases  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  and 
ways  of  presenting  material  are  needed 
if  students  are  to  be  helped  to  formu¬ 
late  a  satisfactory  philosophy  of  living 
capable  of  functioning  under  present 
conditions.  Instead  of  emphasizing 
food  preparation  and  clothing  con¬ 
struction,  there  is  need  to  stress  selec¬ 
tion  of  and  wise  buying  of  food, 
clothing  and  housing.  The  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher’s  chief  contribution  to 
education  for  family  living  is  to 
strengthen  appreciation  and  knowledge 
of  family  finances  and  of  family  rela- 
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tionships.  She  may  do  this  most 
effectively  by  making  studies,  together 
with  her  students,  of  the  cost  of  fam¬ 
ily  living,  and  by  setting  forth  ways 
to  get  the  most  value  out  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  income.  Studies  should  also  be 
made  of  personnel  and  time  manage¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  division  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  among  family  members.  Stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  need  to  investigate 
actual  situations  to  ascertain  the 
amount  and  kind  of  direction,  provi¬ 


sion  for,  and  participation  in  recrea¬ 
tional  and  social  life  within  the  family 
and  with  the  community. 

Instead  of  centering  attention  upon 
lesson  sequence  and  organization  of 
content  the  need  is  for  attention  to 
student  problems  and  ways  and  means 
to  be  of  service  in  solving  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  this  is  done  the  entire 
curriculum  may  be  tested  on  the  basis 
of  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  students. 


MODERN  DEMANDS  FOR  MODIFIED  TEACHING 
METHODS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Alice  H.  Haley 

GARLAND  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  MAKING,  BOSTON 


The  average  home  economics 
teacher  appears  considerably  puz¬ 
zled  over  the  task  which  con¬ 
fronts  her.  And  why  shouldn’t  she 
be  puzzled  ?  Time  was  when  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cooking  and  sewing  was  all 
that  she  needed  to  prepare  her  to  teach 
her  subject.  Today  she  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  to  make  her  work  function 
in  the  lives  of  her  pupils,  she  must 
teach  much  more  than  these  manipu¬ 
lative  skills. 

The  content  of  the  courses  which 
she  teaches  is  of  small  moment  com¬ 
pared  to  knowing  the  most  effective 
manner  of  presenting  the  material.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  girls  should 
be  taught  to  meet  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  demands  which  will  be  placed 
upon  them,  and  another  actually  to 
prepare  pupils  to  do  it.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  the  goal  of  all  home 
economics  teaching  should  be  worthy 
home  membership ;  or  to  insist  that  the 
results  of  instruction  should  be  readily 
observed  in  the  improved  standards  of 
conduct,  personal  appearance  and 


health  of  the  girl ;  or  that  this  type  of 
education  should  center  around  the 
home  recognizing  not  only  the  mechan¬ 
ical  aspects  but  also  the  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  developing  at  the  same  time, 
a  philosophy  for  evaluating  and  man¬ 
aging  all  of  the  homemaker’s  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The  value  of  such  learning  is  con¬ 
ceded.  The  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  shirk  the  responsibility 
for  teaching  these  things.  But  the  real 
question  in  the  minds  of  most  teach¬ 
ers  is  not  should  this  type  of  teaching 
be  done,  but  “How  can  I  do  it?” 

Attractive  j^ersonal  appearance,  good 
management,  qualities  of  leadership 
and  many  similar  learnings  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  satisfaction  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic  value  to  many  persons,  but  they 
have  been  acquired  with  the  added 
years,  and  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  manner  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  majority  of  persons  have 
learned  how  to  get  along  with  others 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  doing  so. 
They  recognize  the  value  of  time,  not 
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because  they  have  had  formal  instnic-  they  come  too  late  to  be  of  the  most 


tion  r^arding  it,  but  as  a  result  of 
numerous  experiences.  Much  of  the 
knowledge,  which  we  use  in  our  every¬ 
day  lives  has  been  gained  through  our 
mistakes  and  our  successes.  Prob¬ 
ably  home  life  and  the  guidance  of 
wise  parents  aided  the  individual  in 
acquiring  such  knowledge,  but  little 
is  known  of  the  methods  which  were 
used.  The  needs  which  our  classes 
are  trying  to  meet  are  the  demands 
of  daily  life.  These  demands  include 
the  making  of  judgments,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  appreciations  and  ideals  be¬ 
side  certain  concrete  abilities.  And 
now  as  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
school  to  provide  this  type  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  is  no  precedent  to  follow. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  teacher 
is  to  hope  that  experience  will  still 
continue  to  do  the  necessarv’  teaching. 
At  times,  she  does  make  a  valiant 
attempt  to  provide  certain  experiences, 
or  at  least  the  kind  of  opportunities 
which  she  thinks  will  or  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  experiences  which  she  wants 
her  pupils  to  have.  She  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  limitations  of  the  home 
economics  classroom.  The  experiences 
which  it  is  possible  to  provide  are  not 
natural,  they  are  stilted  and  fictitious. 
So  she  resorts  to  the  teaching  schemes 
and  devices  w’hich  she  has  collected 
from  hither  and  yon.  These  prove 
helpful  but  are  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  And  she  struggles  blindly  on 
honestly  attempting  to  do,  and  do  well, 
the  task  which  a  changing  civilization 
has  thrust  upon  her. 

Experience  is  doubtless  the  best 
teacher  of  ideals,  appreciations  and 
standards  of  personal  conduct.  But 
unfortunately,  not  everyone  has  the 
necessary  experiences.  Or  perhaps 


value.  It,  therefore,  is  necessary  in 
the  early  training  of  youth  to  provide 
such  opportunities  as  will  develop  the 
essential  patterns  of  conduct  which  a 
successful  member  of  society  needs  to 
possess.  These  provided  experiences 
should  be  duplicates  of  the  life  situa¬ 
tion  whenever  possible.  When  this  is 
not  feasible,  they  should  be  as  similar 
as  practicable. 

However,  experiencing  is  not  al¬ 
ways  learning.  Many  persons  go 
through  the  motions  of  a  learning  and 
the  result  is  not  wisdom.  One  may 
buy  a  dress  which  soon  breaks  at  tl^ 
seams  and  shows  general  signs  of  wear 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  buy  a  second 
dress  which  will  give  the  desired  serv¬ 
ice.  In  this  case,  the  buying  experi¬ 
ence  did  not  result  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  values  which  denote  wearing 
qualities.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
individual  goes  to  the  store  with  a 
firm  determination  to  buy  a  dress 
which  will  give  a  certain  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  she  knows  definitely  just  what 
points  she  will  observe,  she  will  doubt¬ 
less  acquire  a  greater  appreciation  of 
value  than  she  had  previous  to  her 
buying  experience.  This  then  is  a 
function  of  training,  to  create  a  desire 
for  the  learning  as  well  as  to  provide 
the  necessary  experiences. 

Another  difliculty  involved  in  teach¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  subject  matter  is  that 
a  single  experience  may  only  succeed 
in  arousing  a  desire  for  the  needed 
learning.  So  the  teacher  must,  if  she 
wishes  to  be  sure  of  her  results,  pro¬ 
vide  a  number  of  experiences  perhaps 
not  identical  with  the  first,  but  at  least 
similar.  If  the  details  are  not  the 
same,  training  should  be  given  to  as- 
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sist  the  pupil  in  making  the  necessary 
adjustments. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  tech¬ 
nique  which  the  teacher  has  to  master 
is  to  allow  the  pupils  to  do  the  work 
and  simply  to  guide  and  direct  their 
thinking.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
teachers  to  do  all  of  the  talking,  all  of 
the  planning,  and  much  of  the  actual 
work  in  the  classroom.  Such  habits 
are  hardly  in  keeping  with  teaching 
the  pupil  to  assume  responsibility,  to 
manage  her  own  time.  For  instance 
the  pupil  needs  to  learn  for  herself  to 
judge  the  consistency  of  a  batter,  to 
determine  whether  she  can  afford  a 
new  coat,  or  to  appreciate  the  property 
rights  of  others.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  does  not  take  kindly  to  dictation, 
they  “want  to  see  the  wheels  go 
’round”  for  themselves.  Our  task  is 
to  give  them  that  very  opportunity. 

Opportunities  to  secure  first-hand 
information  about  many  economic  and 
social  questions  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  average  classroom.  Those  that  do 
occur  are  the  result  of  an  informal 
organization.  The  alert  teacher  sees 
and  capitalizes  every  occurence  which 
may  have  teaching  value.  These  may 
be  the  first  experiences  which  will  lead 
to  the  desire  for  more  knowledge,  or 
they  may  be  utilized  as  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  knowledge  already 
gained,  they  may  even  serve  as  the 
essential  repetition  of  the  learning. 
Necessity  frequently  demands  that 
they  be  the  variation  or  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  real  situation. 

For  example,  lessons  on  the  effi¬ 
cient  arrangement  of  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  conducted  in  the  school 
laboratory  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Movable  equipment  may  be 
changed  until  it  is  so  located  that 


steps  are  saved  and  an  efficient  work-  * 
ing  arrangement  devised.  Small  uten¬ 
sils  may  be  moved  from  one  drawer  | 
or  cupboard  to  another,  all  with  the  ^ 
idea  of  promoting  efficiency.  But  ! 
even  though  the  problem  is  full  of 
excellent  teaching  material,  it  is  not 
the  same  problem  nor  does  it  have  the 
same  lessons  as  would  the  arrangement 
of  the  home  kitchen.  The  pupil  may  | 
in  some  instances  be  able  to  deduce 
the  solution  to  home  problems  from 
school  experiences  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  majority  of  pupils  are  not 
capable  of  doing  so.  Much  classroom 
instruction  has  been  lost  in  the  past  [ 
l)ecau8e  we  expected  girls  to  make  this  j 
transfer.  It  is  the  mature  mind  or  at  I 
least  the  trained  mind  that  is  able  to  I 
see  similar  elements  in  a  number  of  : 
situations.  I 

If  home  economics  is  to  be  a  real  i 
thing  and  not  a  pretense,  the  usual 
department  consisting  of  a  foods  and  * 
a  clothing  laboratory  is  too  limited. 
Every  facility  which  the  community 
affords  must  needs  be  utilized.  Stores,  ■ 
factories,  homes  and  other  social  agen¬ 
cies  may  be  used  in  connection  with  | 
the  space  provided  by  the  school.  It  j 
is  not  possible  to  teach  buying  with-  . 
out  a  store,  child  management  without  | 
children  to  manage,  social  ethics  witii-  | 
out  a  society.  Classroom  instruction,  I 
yes,  but  classroom  instruction  plus.  I 
The  teacher  herself  will  find  a  | 
changed  attitude  of  value  to  her  sue-  ; 
cess.  She  cannot  help  but  discover  j 
that  this  newer  interpretation  of  the  | 
scope  of  home  economics  demands  that  ‘ 
she  teach  individuals  and  not  subject  i 
matter.  Conduct  is  not  measured  by  I 
rule  of  thumb.  Nor  can  actions  be  j 

evaluated  in  definite  terms  of  right  i 
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»nd  wrong.  Therefore,  the  broader 
her  own  experiences,  the  more  liberal 
her  opinions,  and  the  more  open- 
minded  she  is,  the  more  practicable 
and  vital  will  be  her  teaching. 


Old  methods  and  old  curricula  are 
being  supplanted  by  the  new.  But  it 
is  a  new  which  will  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  homes  of  the 
country. 


THE  FOODS  CLASS  AND  OBJECTIVE  TESTS 

Alice  E,  Kelley 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
AND 

Alice  H.  Haley 

GARLAND  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  MAKING,  BOSTON 

Measurement  of  results  aecomplished  is  just  as  important  in  Home  Economies  a«  the 
more  academic  courses.  Miss  Kelley  describes  some  of  the  trays  she  uses  to  test  the 
effeetireness  of  her  teaching  foods  in  a  junior  high  school. 


This  article  does  not  claim  to 
present  anything  new  or  startling 
on  the  subject  of  objective  tests 
which  can  be  and  are  used  in  the  foods 
classes  of  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of 
the  experiences  of  a  teacher  in  a  junior 
high  school  and  as  such  may  be  of 
help  to  other  teachers  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  similar  situation.  Many 
teachers  are  loathe  to  attempt  new 
practices  and  many  lack  the  necessary 
confidence  to  try  out  new  ideas.  They 
need  encouragement. 

Several  years  of  teaching  experience 
serve  to  create  discontent  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  used  for  measuring  pu¬ 
pil  progress  and  pupil  achievement. 
Reading  and  study  convince  one  of  the 
importance  of  objective  tests,  as  well 
as  to  verify  one’s  own  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  inadequacy  of  current 
practices  in  testing.  A  dissatisfaction 
with  my  own  procedures  in  my  own 
school  proved  to  be  the  needed  incen¬ 
tive  for  action,  and  resulted  in  a 
thoughtful  study  of  a  specific  situ¬ 
ation. 

A  survey  of  publishing  houses  and 


universities,  which  was  the  first  step 
in  this  study,  did  not  produce  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  material.  There  seem  to  be 
but  few  standardized  tests  available  to 
the  teacher  who  has  a  desire  to  use 
tests  and  who  does  not  possess  the  nec- 
sary  confidence  in  her  ability  to  make 
her  own.  One  wonders  if  home  eco¬ 
nomics  is  more  backward  in  this  move¬ 
ment  than  are  other  subjects,  or  if  the 
subject  matter  does  not  lend  itself 
easily  to  this  form  of  testing,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  teachers  in  this  field  are  un¬ 
willing  to  do  the  necessary  pioneering. 
In  any  case,  the  available  standardized 
tests  for  foods  classes  are  very  limited. 

The  results  of  using  several  of 
these  tests  were  very  interesting,  al¬ 
though  not  entirely  satisfactory.  To 
be  sure,  the  tests  were  objective,  that 
is  they  did  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
teacher  judgments.  They  did  test  the 
pupils’  knowledge  of  much  valuable 
material.  However,  they  did  not  al¬ 
ways  emphasize  the  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  teacher  had  emphasized 
in  her  lessons.  Presumably  the  teacher 
had  considered  the  needs  of  her  pupils 
when  the  lesson  planning  was  done 
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and  it  would  only  seem  just  to  those 
same  pupils  to  measure  the  results  of 
the  instruction  which  was  given.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  any 
tests  which  conceivably  will  be  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
to  be  found  in  individual  localities. 
Therefore,  while  these  tests  were  in 
conformity  with  the  criteria  set  up  for 
objective  tests,  the  results  obtained 
when  they  were  given  to  a  specific 
group  may  have  or  may  not  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  true  picture  of  the  knowledge 
and  abilities  of  that  group.  True  it 
is,  that  eaeh  test  could  well  be  used 
as  one  in  a  battery  of  tests,  but  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of 
finding  several  tests  having  compara¬ 
tive  value  and  suitable  to  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

Another  disappointing  factor  re¬ 
garding  these  standardized  tests  is  that 
they  fail  to  measure  management  and 
appreciation  to  any  great  extent.* 
This  would  indicate  that  there  are 
some  phases  of  class  work  which  can¬ 
not  be  measured  by  means  of  the  tests 
which  are  now  on  the  market. 

The  expense  of  these  commercial 
tests  would  tend  to  curtail  their  use 
in  many  school  systems.  While  this 
is  not  exorbitant,  it  does  count  in  a 
large  school  and  especially  is  this  so 
in  these  days  of  lean  budgets.  To 
have  a  printed  form  is  an  advantage 
but  the  advantage  scarcely  offsets  the 
cost. 

Next,  the  attempt  was  made  to  con¬ 
struct  a  test  which  would  be  usable 
and  satisfactory  for  the  group  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  was  not  an  easy  task,  al¬ 
though  the  second  one  attempted  was 


not  onl^  more  easily  achieved  but  alio 
more  acceptable.  It  would  have  bee® 
accomplished  more  satisfactorily  had 
there  been  previous  training  in  formu¬ 
lating  this  type  of  e.xamination  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  other  teachers  who  wew 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Experi¬ 
ence  gained  by  giving  the  standardized 
tests  proved  to  be  of  great  value.  Of 
course  these  were  not  only  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  home-made  tests  but  alio 
the  pattern.  It  was  clear  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  tests  made  by  the 
inexperienced  person  would  not  be  so 
valid,  or  so  reliable  or  even  so  obja- 
tive.  The  sole  value  at  first,  would  be 
that  they  attempted  to  meet  the  spe¬ 
cific  situation.  Later,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  practice  would  make  these  : 
tests  more  comparable  to  the  model.  ' 
The  first  test  constructed  was  really 
a  hopeless  affair  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  testing  value.  However,  it  was 
rich  in  experience  for  the  author. 
Each  item  was  analyzed  carefully  and 
eventually  emerged  in  an  acceptable 
form.  The  whole  process  served  to 
bring  out  certain  points  which  were 
followed  in  making  subsequent  testa 
The  outstanding  of  these  are  listed. 

1.  Questions  needed  to  be  revised 
over  and  over  again  to  make  the 
thought  clear  and  to  verify  the 
choice  of  form  used. 

2.  Care  had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid 
the  individual  mannerisms  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  prevent  “giving  away” 
the  answer. 

.‘1.  There  was  a  tendency  to  pick  out 
insignificant  details  for  testing 
questions  because  they  could  be 
formulated  easily. 


1  At  the  Uine  this  study  was  being  made,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of  Philadelphia  reported 
a  “Unit  Scale  of  Attainment  in  Foods  and  Household  Management,"  by  Reeves  and  Brown,  u 
being  soon  to  be  released  from  the  press. 
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4.  There  was  a  tendency  to  include 
a  great  many  memory  questions 
and  slight  the  judgment  type. 

5.  Controversial  subject  matter  was 
readily  included  but  had  to  be 
guarded  against  because  of  the 
possibility  of  having  the  pupil  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  teacher’s  idea  of 
the  correct  answer. 

6.  The  inexperienced  worker  could 
not  prepare  tests  which  had  fine 
gradations  of  difficulty  but  could 
construct  those  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  pupil  weaknesses,  would  give 
information  for  future  teaching 
emphasis  and  could  provide  addi¬ 
tional  light  in  evaluating  pupil 
progress  and  achievement. 

The  fact  that  standardized  tests  for 
food  classes  are  not  numerous  and  that 
each  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to 
make  her  own,  should  not  prove  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  making  a 
satisfactory  evaluation  of  the  knowl¬ 


edge  and  abilities  of  the  girls  in  the 
home  economics  department.  A  little 
practice  and  a  critical  attitude  toward 
the  results  makes  it  possible  for  the 
average  teacher  to  construct  her  own 
tests.  She  may  improve  her  skill  by 
keeping  up  to  date  on  the  literature 
written  on  the  subject  of  testing,  by 
comparing  her  tests  with  those  of 
other  teachers  having  the  same  goal 
and  by  continued  practice.  She  may 
check  her  results  by  occasionally  using 
a  standardized  test,  for  teachers,  like 
pupils,  enjoy  and  receive  an  impetus 
to  their  efforts  from  making  com¬ 
parisons. 

She  can  be  sure  of  her  fairness  in 
measuring  her  pupils  by  not  relying 
entirely  on  objective  tests.  Instead 
she  will  find  it  advisable  to  continue 
to  use  the  old  essay  type  examinations 
and  also  the  practical  tests  for  measur¬ 
ing  managerial  and  manipulative 
skills. 


THE  Cmi.DREN’S  SHARE  IN  THE  FAMILY  INCOME 

S.  Aoxes  Doxiiam 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  BOSTON 

That  the  family  inromr  belong*  to  the  family  and  not  to  the  one  trho  earn*  it  ha*  been 
generally  aecepted,  e*peeially  by  the  *pending  portion  of  the  family.  That  the  *ehool* 
ran  and  *ho»ld  teaeh  eon*erring  the  family  ineome  i*  the  newer  eoncept  that  ia  well 


preaented  in 

11 K  average  American  admits  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  his  child 
shares  in  the  life  of  his  family 
as  a  right  rather  than  as  a  favor. 
Many  homes  exist  largely  because  of 
the  children;  often  the  whole  routine 
of  the  home  is  keyed  to  their  needs. 
Since  the  children  are  a  part  of  the 
family,  their  right  to  participate  in 
the  protection,  comforts,  and  even  the 
deprivations  of  their  homc'^hHijJ^nowl- 
edged  without  question.  It  is  surpris- 


thi*  artiele. 

ing  that  in  these  same  homes  the 
monies  spent  for  the  personal  needs 
of  the  children  are  considered  as  gifts 
for  which  the  children  are  expected 
to  be  specifically  grateful. 

“Father  works  hard”  to  provide 
their  food,  their  clothing,  or  their 
pleasures.  They  must  show  their 
gratitude  by  good  behavior.  A  thought¬ 
ful  adolescent  may  well  be  grateful  to 
a  kindly  fate  which  has  cast  his  lot 
in  one  family  rather  than  another,  but 
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just  as  few  adults  are  consciously 
grateful  for  air  and  water  so  few  chil¬ 
dren  are  consciously  grateful  for  the 
surroundings  of  daily  life. 

If,  as  members  of  a  family,  they 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  life  and 
income  of  the  group,  it  seems  logical 
to  expect  them  to  make  a  contribution 
to  its  activities.  Such  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  child  is  of  necessity 
usually  confined  to  assistance  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  available,  either  by  sharing  in 
the  work  of  the  household  or  by  the 
careful  use  of  clothing,  furniture,  toys 
and  tools,  and  to  the  spirit  shown  in 
the  performance  of  household  tasks 
and  cheerful  acceptance  of  authority. 
The  last  increases  the  happy  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  home  and  makes  the 
parents’  task  of  support  and  manage¬ 
ment  more  simple.  Such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  is  more  readily  obtained  when 
the  children  as  well  as  the  parents 
understand  a  portion  of  the  problems 
involved. 

l*arents  often  fail  to  take  their  chil¬ 
dren  into  their  confidence  Wause  they 
fetd  that  children  have  a  right  to  a 
carefree  childhood.  In  most  eases 
when  there  are  difficult  financial  prol)- 
lems  to  be  solved  their  unexplained 
shadow's  have  a  more*  s(*rious  affect 
upon  the  children  than  the  facts  would 
have,  if  they  w’cre  clearly  stated  and 
the  children  were  given  opportunity 
to  cooperate  in  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Granted  that  children  should  not  be 
<lenied  the  right  to  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  income  and  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  its 
purchasing  power;  it  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  should  not  receive  more 
than  a  fair  portion  of  the  income  for 


their  personal  needs.  When  parents  I 
deny  themselves  too  greatly  in  order  | 
to  give  an  undue  amount  to  one  or  all 
of  the  children,  the  result  is  a  careless 
acceptance  of  sacrifices  which  bodes 
no  good  to  the  future  adult  life. 

When  silk  stockings  first  dawned 
upon  the  horizon  of  the  high  school 
girls’  desires,  one  of  my  friends  was 
discovered  W'earing  silk  stockings  every 
day.  Rallied  about  her  extravagance 
jihe  replied  quite  seriously:  “My  hus¬ 
band  insisted  that  if  I  could  not  afford 
to  wear  silk  stockings  myself,  I  should 
not  buy  them  for  the  girls.  They 
w’anted  them  so  much  that  I  found  a 
way  to  buy  them  for  all  three  of  us.” 

The  principle  established  by  the 
husband  w'as  right,  but  behind  its 
practice  by  the  mother  lay  her  desire 
to  give  to  the  girls  more  than  their 
share,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  her  hus-  ^ 
band’s  principle  I  doubt  not  my  friend  5 
gave  up  something  else  she  needed  I 
more  than  either  she  or  the  girls  ^ 
needed  silk  stockings. 

After  long  years  of  teaching  the 
value  of  money,  the  desirability  of  : 
wise  spending,  the  necessity  of  making  \ 
choice  In^tween  values,  I  am  convinced 
that  for  most  children  the  only  suc- 
c<‘ssfnl  method  is  to  teach  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  which  exist 
along  with  the  possession  of  money, 
through  practice  in  handling  money. 
Opportunity  for  such  practice  should 
come  while  children  are  at  home  where 
mistakes  can  be  made  w’ithout  result¬ 
ing  in  serious  disaster. 

Children  should  learn  to  spend  less 
than  they  have,  to  control  their  desire  j 
to  spend  for  the  sake  of  spending,  and  j 
to  look  ahead  to  the  needs  of  a  coming 
season  rather  than  to  heed  only  those 
cf  today  and  tomorrow.  This  can  be 
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done  most  satisfactorily  if  they  have 
a  part  in  the  family  conferences,  know 
what  demands  are  made  upon  the  fam¬ 
ily  income,  and  realize  that  they  have 
a  share  in  the  responsibility  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  purchasing  power  of  that  in¬ 
come  as  well  as  a  part  in  consuming 
the  food  and  shelter  provided  from  it. 
The  plan  will  fail  if  their  mistakes 
are  paid  for  by  the  parents  through 
additional  supplies  of  money,  clothing 
or  pleasure. 

Eight-year-old  Jack  Bently  once  re¬ 
marked  to  his  mother  that  when  he 
grew  up  he  was  going  to  be  a  mother, 
not  a  father.  When  Mrs.  Bently 
asked  why  he  preferred  to  b('  a  mother 
hf  replied:  “Because  you  don’t  have 
to  work  to  earn  money,  you  just  spend 
it.  Father  has  to  go  out  every  day 
and  work  hard  to  get  money  for  you 
to  spend.”  Mrs.  Bently  was  startled. 
She  must  convince  her  small  judge 
that  she  was  not  a  heedless  spendthrift 
and  show  him  that  most  of  the  money 
went  for  family  expenses,  so  she  re¬ 
plied:  “Yes,  it  does  look  as  if  I  spent 
a  good  deal,  but  while  father  is  at  the 
office  I  am  earning  here  by  saving 
money.  Yonr  father  and  I  decide  how 
it;  shall  be  used  and  I  spend  a  part  of 
it  for  our  home,  you  children  spend 
some  of  it,  and  we  either  save  the  rest 
or  father  spends  it  for  things  we 
need.” 

Jack,  still  puzzled,  objected  to  the 
statement  that  his  mother’s  work  at 
home  helped  earn  the  family  income. 
Mrs.  Bently  explained  that  she  had 
earned  money  by  saving  it,  when  she 
had  nursed  the  children  through  a 
recent  attack  of  scarlet  fever ;  that  she 
earned  as  well  as  saved  by  making 
their  clothes,  by  entertaining  their 
friends,  by  cooking  and  cleaning,  and 


by  planning  so  that  life  in  the  home 
should  be  happy  and  comfortable. 
There  was  a  pause  while  Mrs.  Bently 
waited  for  J ack  to  think  over  what  she 
had  said.  In  a  few  moments  he  re¬ 
marked  that  when  he  brought  up  wood 
and  weeded  the  garden  he  supposed  he 
w'as  earning  too. 

Delighted  at  the  personal  applica¬ 
tion  which  Jack  had  made,  Mrs. 
Bently  reported  the  conversation  to 
her  husband  as  an  indication  of  their 
need  to  formulate  some  principles  upon 
which  they  might  base  the  training  of 
the  two  children  in  the  use  of  money 
and  goods.  Mr.  Bently  joined  in  the 
plan,  and,  after  much  thought,  they 
decided  that  they  had  been  thinking 
and  acting  as  if  the  income  belonged 
to  them  and  the  children  had  no  rights 
in  it  except  as  they  chose  to  bestow 
things  upon  them. 

Mr.  Bently  finally  said:  “This  is 
really  a  family  income  and  it  belongs 
to  the  whole  family  and  not  to  any 
individuals  in  it.  If  each  one  of  us 
has  a  right  to  share  the  home  life,  so 
each  one  must  have  a  right  to  a  share 
of  the  income  which  supports  it,  and 
the  amount  depends  upon  our  needs 
and  our  contributions  to  the  family 
life.  The  needs  of  the  group  must  be 
considered  first, — the  house,  food,  nec¬ 
essary  operating  expenses,  health  costs, 
education  and  family  recreation  must 
be  planned  for,  but  the  children  as 
well  as  you  and  I  have  needs  which 
must  be  provided  if  possible,  and  with¬ 
out  depriving  any  other  member  of  the 
family  of  his  just  share.” 

They  agreed  that  the  individual 
needs  of  the  children  were  small  at 
that  time  but  that  they  would  increase 
with  every  year,  while  the  social  stand¬ 
ards  which  they  had  fixed  for  them- 
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selves  would  in  a  larp:e  measure  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  expenditures  for  per¬ 
sonal  items. 

It  seemed  to  them  perfectly  evident 
that  if  each  had  a  right  to  a  share  in 
the  home  life  each  must  be  responsible 
for  earning  or  conserving  a  portion  of 
the  income  which  maintained  the 
home.  This  led  them  to  discuss  the 
smaller  problems  of  family  finance 
with  the  children.  When  something 
unusual  was  to  be  purchased  for  the 
family,  each  one  in  the  group  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  and  within  the 
limits  of  possible  cost  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  were  often  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  the  decision.  Whenever 
it  was  possible,  Jack  and  Kathie  were 
given  opportunity  to  choose  between 
two  things  equally  desirable  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  with  different  points  of 
choice.  Qualities  and  clothing  values 
were  taught  by  offering  the  children 
opportunity  to  choos<‘  between  two  or 
three  garments,  either  of  which  Mrs. 
Hently  was  willing  they  should  pur¬ 
chase.  The  advantages  which  each 
offered  were  fully  explained  and  the 
disadvantages  stressed.  If  Jack  was 
choosing  a  suit  his  mother  would  dis¬ 
cuss  it  as  if  she  felt  the  responsibility 
was  entirely  his.  “This  suit  is  a  pretty 
color  and  will  wear  well,  but  it  will 
soil  easily  and  you  will  have  to  change 
it  when  you  come  home  from  school. 
This  one  is  not  your  favorite  color  but 
it  will  wear  well,  will  not  show  spots 
.so  plainly,  and  it  is  made  in  a  becom¬ 
ing  style.  You  think  it  over  and  buy 
the  one  you  like  best.”  Jack  made  the 
decision. 

Soon  after  Jack’s  discovery  that 
mothers  did  something  besides  spend 
fathers’  money,  Mr.  Bently  called  a 
family  conference  and  discussed  with 


the  two  children  the  duty  which  each 
member  of  the  family  had  toward  the 
group.  Special  tasks  were  assigned  to 
each  child,  and  those  of  father  and 
mother  were  reviewed.  Kathie  was  to 
help  with  the  dishes  and  make  her 
father’s  bed  every  day.  Jack’s  t^sks 
were  to  fill  the  wood  box,  mow  half 
of  the  lawn  each  week,  and  make  his 
mother’s  bed  each  day.  The  children 
laughed  over  the  bed  making.  Jack 
said  he  would  rather  make  his  own 
than  his  mother’s,  but  Mrs.  Bently 
said  if  her  bed  was  not  well  made  she 
would  be  uncomfortable  while  it  would 
not  trouble  either  Jack  or  Kathie  if 
their  own  sheets  were  wrinkled.  She 
did  not  tell  the  children  so,  but  she 
felt  that  they  would  do  better  work  if 
the  comfort  of  someone  other  than 
themselves  was  affected  by  the  way 
their  job  was  done. 

Mr.  Bently  explained  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  by  taking  care  of  furniture, 
clothing,  toys  and  tools  they  saved 
money  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
family  to  have  many  things  which  they 
could  not  purchase  if  money  had  to  be 
used  to  replace  torn  coats  and  dresses, 
broken  chairs,  or  lost  screw  drivers 
and  hammers.  Mrs.  Bently  explained 
that  she  had  Ihk'ii  obliged  to  give  up 
the  buying  of  a  much-needed  dress  be¬ 
cause  J  ack  had  carelessly  tom  his  coat 
and  lost  a  new  sweater.  He  could  not 
go  to  school  without  a  coat,  so  she  had 
shared  her  clothing  allowance  with 
him. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  care  of 
goods  and  the  possibility  of  adding  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  income 
by  wise  choices,  the  Bentlys  had  as¬ 
signed  to  each  child  some  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  home.  They  also 
impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that 
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they  bad  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  conferences  only  so  long  as  they 
were  agreeable,  contributing  members 
of  the  family  group.  When  they  failed 
to  cooperate  with  the  others  in  the 
home  they  would  no  longer  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  conferences  and  in  that 
event  they  would  lose  their  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  the  home  life. 

Mr.  Bently  told  them  that  as  they 
were  old  enough  to  ask  for  money  to 
spend  they  were  old  enough  to  learn 
to  spend  it  wisely.  Their  mother  and 
ht  decided  that  they  should  have  their 
personal  share  of  the  income  regularly. 
Until  they  had  learned  something  of 
the  way  to  care  for  money,  they  would 
receive  only  enough  each  week  to 
cover  their  small  expenses  and  buy 
some  of  their  clothing.  As  they 
learned  to  take  responsibility  and 
spend  wisely,  the  amount  would  be  in¬ 
creased  each  year  to  include  more  of 
their  clothing  and  other  expenses  until 
they  were  able  to  pay  all  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  bills. 

The  whole  family  joined  in  making 
out  those  first  budgets.  Kathie  was  to 
have  fifty  cents  a  week.  Twenty-five 
cents  for  milk  at  school,  money  for 
her  bank,  something  for  Sunday 
school,  something  for  toys,  and  some 
for  shoe  strings  which  she  twitched 
and  broke  very  carelessly  and  very 
often.  Jack’s  income  was  fixed  at 
forty  cents  a  week.  He  was  to  save 
for  a  bicycle,  pay  his  dues  in  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Scouts,  and  purchase  his  caps 
which  ^frs.  Bently  said  she  thought 
he  must  plant  in  the  school  yard  he 
was  so  often  without  one.  Jack  was 
also  to  provide  his  pledge  at  Sunday 
School  and  resen’e  something  for 
spending  money.  Their  plan  finally 
worked  out  as  follow’s : 


Sunday  school 

$  .05 

Spending  money 

.05 

Scouts 

.04 

Gifts 

.05 

Bank  (bicycle) 

.10 

Caps 

.11 

$  .40 

Kathie 

Sunday  school 

$  .04 

Spending  money 

.05 

Milk 

.25 

Gifts 

.04 

Bank 

.10 

Shoe  strings 

.02 

$  .50 

Although  Kathie  was  the  younger  she 
has  the  responsibility  of  paying  for 
milk  at  school  and  so  required  more 
money  than  Jack. 

The  children  had  opportunity  to  see 
that  caps,  bic^’cles  and  Christmas  gifts 
could  not  be  purchased  unless  the 
money  had  been  accumulated  through 
weeks  of  saving,  yet  through  all  of 
those  weeks  the  money  was  within 
their  control  and  could  be  spent  if 
they  chose  to  change  their  spending 
plan. 

Plans  once  made,  the  children  were 
free  to  spend  as  they  thought  best.  At 
the  end  of  each  wwk  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  record  of  the 
w’eek’s  spending.  If  it  has  not  been 
in  accord  with  the  plan,  the  change 
had  to  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr. 
Bently  would  comment,  but  not  scold. 
It  was  enough  to  say:  “Your  bicycle 
.‘^eems  a  long  way  off,”  or,  “Of  course, 
you  won’t  have  any  money  for  Christ¬ 
mas  if  you  must  spend  it  all  for  caps.” 
At  first  these  comments  had  little 
effect,  but  when  there  was  no  money 
for  a  new  cap  and  an  old  shabby  one 
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had  to  do  duty  for  a  long  period,  the 
lesson  was  learned,  in  part,  at  least. 

Aside  from  the  required  accounting, 
only  two  positive  rules  were  made. 
The  children  were  not  to  spend  for 
candy  or  the  movies  without  special 
permission.  Kathie  could  not  eat 
candy  without  unfortunate  results, 
and  Jack  was  inclined  to  feel  that 
moving  pictures  were  more  important 
than  school.  These  rules  were  strictly 
enforced  and  the  children  were  defi¬ 
nitely  aware  of  the  fact  that  personal 
control  of  their  share  of  the  income 
did  not  release  them  from  family 
control. 

As  the  children  have  grown  older, 
responsibilities  have  increased.  Jack 
is  in  his  second  year  at  college.  His 
allowance  includes  all  of  his  expenses 
for  education,  health,  clothing,  and 
pleasure.  This  year  his  father  told 
him  that  the  business  situation  made 
it  necessary  to  economize  very  sharply, 
and  Jack,  without  a  word  of  protest, 
cut  his  expenses  (outside  of  tuition, 
room  and  board)  exactly  in  halves. 
Kathie,  a  senior  in  high  school,  still 
asks  her  mother’s  advice  about  her 
clothing  purchases  but  makes  all  deci¬ 
sions  herself.  Sometimes  she  fails  to 
obtain  full  value  for  her  money  but 
every  mistake  in  choice  adds  to  her 
experience  and  makes  her  less  likely 
to  buy  unwisely  the  next  time. 

Both  children  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  financial  problems  which 
have  come  to  their  father  and  mother, 
but  they  have  grown  into  this  knowl¬ 
edge  so  gradually  that  it  has  not 
proved  a  burden  to  them. 

From  the  time  when  Jack’s  ques¬ 
tion  showed  that  he  thought  his  mother 
was  a  useless  parasite,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bently  have  emphasized  the  fact  that 


the  children  had  a  right  to  their  con¬ 
fidence,  a  right  to  be  trained  in  habits 
of  wise  spending  through  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  definite  responsibility  in 
making  the  home  a  desirable  place  in 
which  to  live.  When  the  children 
wished  to  earn  extra  money,  they  were 
not  paid  for  doing  their  regularlv 
assigned  tasks  about  the  house  and 
yard,  but  if  they  could  do  extra  things 
for  which  workmen  must  otherwise  be 
hired,  they  were  paid  for  it  in  accord- 
jince  with  the  quality  of  their  work. 

Jack  and  Kathie  have  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  rights  of  other  members 
of  the  family.  They  will  be  better 
citizens  because  they  have  been  trained 
to  be  contributing  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  group.  They  have  learned  to 
share,  not  to  expect  the  whole.  They 
have  a  sense  of  values  which  leads 
them  to  make  wise  choices. 

They  should,  in  the  changing  finan¬ 
cial  situations  of  the  present  day,  be 
able  to  choose  those  things  which  will 
bring  them  lasting  return  in  value  and 
satisfaction.  Training  in  wise  spend¬ 
ing  has  taught  them  to  make  effective 
choices  and  has  developed  a  finer  vi¬ 
sion  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
had. 

To  summarize: 

Children  have  a  right  to  a  share  in 
family  life. 

They  also  have  a  right  to  share  in 
the  family  income. 

Their  share  of  the  income  should 
cover  personal  as  well  as  group  needs. 

The  amount  of  money  for  personal 
expenses  should  be  fixed  after  consid¬ 
eration  of : 

1.  The  amount  of  the  income. 

2.  The  needs  of  the  group. 

3.  The  personal  needs  of  other 
members  of  the  family. 
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4.  The  social  standards  of  the  fam- 
ilj- 

6.  The  cooperative  spirit  of  the 

child. 

Responsibility  for  wise  spending 
should  be  increased  gradually. 

Full  responsibility  should  be  given 
before  the  child  leaves  home  perma¬ 
nently. 

Mistakes  in  spending  should  not  be 
corrected  by  the  receipt  of  additional 
funds  from  the  parents  or  other  doting 
relatives. 

Children  should  not  be  paid  for 


completing  their  r^ular  household 
tasks. 

Children  should  not  be  fined  for 
failure  to  perform  their  regular  tasks 
satisfactorily  unless  their  parents  are 
also  fined  for  like  failures. 

Work  done  by  the  children  which 
would  otherwise  be  done  by  paid  work¬ 
ers  should  be  paid  for  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship. 

To  choose  wisely,  to  obtain  the  full¬ 
est  value  and  satisfaction  in  return  for 
the  money  available  should  be  the  goal 
set  by  the  parents. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  OF  PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIPS* 

Frederick  L.  Patry,  M.  D. 

NEUROPSYCHIATRIST,  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

So  parrnt  can  read  thig  article  tcithout  realizing  afresh  that  as  a  parent  he  has  done 
those  things  that  he  ought  not  to  hare  done  and  left  undone  those  things  that  he  should 
hare  done.  The  guide  posts  that  Dr.  Patry  has  formulated  will  help  in  lowering  the 
score  on  the  former  and  increasing  the  score  on  the  latter. 


Adolf  MEYER  has  stated  with 
no  small  degree  of  truth : 
“Guidance  of  youth  has  largely  i 
to  be  undertaken  by  adults  who  are/ 
often  groping  and  in  need  of  setting 
their  own  house  in  order  first.” 

Since  family  formation  is  not  only 
our  full-fledged  social  objective,  but 
will  alw'ays  be  a  fact  we  must  squarely 
face,  the  question  arises:  How  may 
we  realize  the  maximum  mental  hy¬ 
giene  potentialities  and  opportunities 
inherent  in  parent-child  relationships  ? 

There  is  a  common  notion  abroad 
that  those  who  have  disregarded 
Punch’s  one-time  advice  to  those  about 
to  “commit  matrimony,”  namely, 
“Don’t,”  are  instinctively  prepared 
successfully  to  carry  on  the  responsi- 

*  Fourth  In  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  Adult 
City  Club,  February  7,  1933. 


bilities  of  parenthood.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Although  most  of  us  find  ourselves 
without  special  training  and  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  intelligent 
handling  of  the  inevitable  experiences 
of  parenthood,  does  not  negate  the  con¬ 
tention  that  parenthood  is  the  most 
important  profession  one  could  enter 
upon.  If  we  are  to  raise  parenthood 
to  the  desired  status  of  a  profession, 
it  is  obvious  that  those  immediately 
involved  should  obligate  themselves  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  factors  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  relationship  to  the 
end  that  all  concerned  might  become 
healthier,  happier,  more  eflicient  and 
socially  better  adjusted  and  prepared 
to  make  successfully  the  essential  com¬ 
promises  in  life. 

Piycholosy  and  Mental  Hygiene  to  the  Albany 
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The  parent-child  relationship  holds 
forth  the  greatest  promise  and  poten¬ 
tiality  for  changing  the  individual 
and  social  complexion  of  this  world. 
From  the  earliest  period,  when  the 
relationship  is  one  of  complete  protec¬ 
tion  and  succor  of  a  totally  dependent 
“experiment  of  nature,”  to  the  period 
of  adolescent  emancipation  and  rebel¬ 
liousness,  there  is  exerted,  directly  or 
indirectly,  influences  which  are  mould¬ 
ing  for  the  better  or  worse  a  gradually 
maturating  individual.  What  are 
some  of  these  open  or  subtle  forces 
operating  in  the  relationship  under 
discussion  ?  How  do  they  work  ?  What 
results  ?  What  is  the  constructive 
modifiability  i 

In  an  earlier  lecture,  we  saw  the 
tremendous  influence  of  parental  ex¬ 
ample  in  shaping  child  reactions.  The 
latter  were  largely  replicas  of  similar 
behavior  in  the  a<iult.  [  Through  imi¬ 
tation  and  identification  of  the  child 
with  the  parent  the  former  absorbs 
and  weaves  into  this  personality  not 
only  the  character  traits  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  but  also  the  emo¬ 
tional  atmosphere  and  ita  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  to  form  the  individual’s  temper¬ 
ament,  sentiments  and  feeling-atti¬ 
tudes.  Thus,  as  the  first  interpreters 
of  the  social  world  to  the  child,  the 
parents  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
start  off  advantageously  the  future 
hopeful  in  sound  habit  patterns  of 
social  adaptation. 

The  significance  of  inter-parental 
relationships  and  their  relation  to  the 
child  are  rarely  given  the  attention 
they  deserve.  Remember  the  young 
child’s  extreme  impressionability  to 
all  sorts  of  environmental  stimuli,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  human  beings  whom  they 


love,  respect,  admire,  or  who  are  in 
positions  of  authority.  If  we  are  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  a  well- 
integrated  personality  we  must  see  to 
it  that  abnormal  or  unwholesome  con¬ 
flicts  are  not  dished  up  to  the  child 
in  the  form  of  parental  disharmony  as 
to  policies  of  child  management. 
There  must  be  early  formulated  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  consistent 
plan  of  guiding  child  reactions  in  or¬ 
der  that  desirable  behavior  traits  may 
be  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  child’s  personality  fabric.  This 
paves  the  road  to  our  goal  of  bringing 
about  an  adequate  organization  and 
balancing  of  all  the  personality  factors 
—  constitutional  or  ingrained,  im¬ 
pulses,  instincts  and  emotions,  intel¬ 
lect,  habit  life,  biological  limitations, 
an<l  one’s  standard  of  happiness. 

Parents  unwittingly  often  cause  un¬ 
necessary  hardships,  sense  of  failure, 
and  sourness  toward  life  on  the  part 
of  their  children  by  not  being  suflS- 
eiently  objective  to  disguise  what  is 
iK'st  for  the  child  from  what  is  done 
to  gratify  parental  longings,  cravings 
and  wishes.  Parental  love  is  a  power¬ 
ful  emotion  w'hich  frequently  unbal¬ 
ances  our  critical  judgment  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  child  into  those  channels  which 
will  l)est  develop  his  specific  individ¬ 
ual  capacities,  interests  and  aptitudes. 
This  should  cause  us  to  honestly  face 
the  question:  In  view  of  the  material 
out  of  which  this  child  is  made,  his 
physical,  intellectual  and  emotional 
assets  and  liabilities,  am  I  primarily 
shaping  my  plans  and  desires  to  real¬ 
ize  fulfilment  of  what  the  child  can 
actually  do  with  a  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  a:id  achievement?  or  am  I  goad¬ 
ing  on  the  child  to  realize  dreams  I 
my.self  as  a  parent  was  unable  to  real- 
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iie  for  various  reasons  ?  This  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  parental  ambition  and 
child  capacity,  interest  and  aptitude 
is  a  very  frequent  snag  encountered 
in  parent-child  relationships,  one  that 
if  not  corrected  is  bound  to  lead  to 
unhappy  results.  The  parent  must 
realize  that  no  matter  how  simple  or 
how  complex  the  child’s  center  of  in¬ 
terests  and  goal  may  be,  we  should 
respect  them,  encourage  him  in  attain¬ 
ment,  providing  the  acquisition  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  reasonable  happiness, 
and  the  goal  has  some  social  useful¬ 
ness  and  approval. 

Every  normal  parent  wishes  happi¬ 
ness  for  his  children.  But  how  often 
we  are  responsible  for  unnecessary 
misery,  worry,  fear,  doubt  and  inferi¬ 
ority  feelings  by  not  only  recognizing 
individual  differences  in  our  children, 
but  also  in  holding  up  one  child 
against  another  in  various  phases  of 
‘lie  learning  process.  Unwholesome 
comparisons  or  unfair  competitive 
methods  are  havoc  producing  in  the 
delicate  sensitive  mechanism  of  the 
growing  child.  Appreciate  the  fact 
that  every  child  wishes  to  succeed,  to 
do  his  best  and  to  gain  social  approval. 
No  child  is  intentionally  bad,  but 
gather  misunderstood.  Remember  be¬ 
havior  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  attempt  to  gain  satisfaction 
in  meeting  and  adapting  himself  to 
life  situations.  It  is  our  obligation 
to  interpret  behavior  rather  than 
merely  judge  it,  and  to  see  that 
thwarted  desires  and  interests  are 
given  an  opportunity  for  wholesome 
realization.  If  this  is  not  done,  we 
need  but  blame  ourselves  for  the 
major  portion  of  adolescent  and  adult 
social  and  economic  misfits,  mental  in¬ 


valids,  and  anti-social  forms  of  be¬ 
havior. 

With  this  preajnble,  let  us  briefly^ 
formulate  a  fev^ 'guide-posts  aimed  at 
promoting  wholesome  parent-child  re-' 
lationships:^*-^>  ^ 

1.  If  we  are  to  gain  wholehearted 
active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  we  must  seek  to  gain  rapport 
through  gaining  his  respect,  love  and 
confidence  by  treating  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  interests  are  our  inter¬ 
ests,  whose  yearnings  and  plans  can 
be  envisaged  by  us  because  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  respect  them  and  see  life 
through  his  eyes.'  Moreover  our  ex¬ 
ample  must  be  worthy  of  followership, 
consistent,  stimulating  and  inspiring. 

2.  Capitalize  the  role  of  guide, 
philosopher,  friend,  and  playmate  of 
your  child.  A  wholesome  spirit  of 
comradeship  and  partnership  in  meet¬ 
ing  life  situations  will  assist  you  in 
drawing  out  his  best  behavior,  unrav¬ 
elling  his  thoughts,  interests,  and  feel¬ 
ing-attitudes  which  may  be  melioris- 
tically  modified  as  your  more  mature 
experience  so  direct. 

3.  Mental  honesty  is  essential  with 
yourself  and  child.  Answer  questions 
sincerely  and  without  evasion.  Shape 
your  information  in  proportion  to  the 
child’s  interest  and  capacity  of  com¬ 
prehension.  Subterfuges  and  deceit 
are  clearly  discerned  by  the  child’s 
almost  uncanny  power  of  sizing  up 
truthfulness  through  facial  expression, 
intonation,  gesture  or  attitude. 

4.  Be  the  kind  of  person  you  want 
your  child  to  be.  We  teach  more  by 
what  we  are  rather  than  what  we  say. 
Moral  precepts  and  mere  lip  service 
stand  out  to  mock  us  when  there  exists 
a  discrepancy  between  them  and  con¬ 
crete  performance.  Moreover  parental 
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attitudes,  expressions,  chance  remarks 
and  highly  emotionally  tinged  epi¬ 
sodes  of  behavior  are  more  potent  in 
moulding  child  conduct  than  handing 
out  a  horde  of  maxims. 

5.  What  not  to  do:  laugh  at  a 
child’s  mistakes  or  failures ;  tease, 
scold,  bribe  or  coax ;  fail  to  keep  prom¬ 
ises;  take  a  censorious  attitude;  take 
little,  inconsequential  things  seriously. 

6.  Cooperate  with  the  school  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  culti¬ 
vating  creative  opportunities  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  child’s  assets  and  liabilities, 
successes  as  w’ell  as  failures,  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  and  why  he  fails  to 
measure  up  to  expectations  and  re¬ 
quirements.  Aim  to  so  draw  him  out 
and  train  him  by  virtue  of  your  ex¬ 
ample  so  that  he  will  daily  enjoy  life, 
regard  it  as  a  quest,  a  game  to  be 
eagerly  challenged.  Co-incidently,  he 
should  be  taught  self-respect,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  right  attitudes  tow’ard  society, 
respect  for  authority  —  internal  (in¬ 
stinctive-emotional  life)  and  external 
(conventions,  custom.s,  tradition). 
Habit  training  in  wholesome  choices 
and  wise  decisions  will  be  his  best  sup¬ 
port  in  gaining  self-control  over  these 
two  often  vigorously  confiieting  forces. 
Seek  to  engender  in  him  a  pride  in 
life  as  well  as  a  pride  in  ability  to  do 
tasks  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  — 
something  accomplished  rather  than 
indulgence  or  gratification  in  mere 
thought,  imagination  or  dream-life. 
In  assisting  the  child  to  face  life 
squarely  as  it  really  is,  we  must  aid 
him,  through  w'holesome  protection 
and  by  eradication  of  injurious  foci, 
to  strike  a  sound  balance  between  self- 
expression  and  self-restraint. 

7.  Children  should  be  led,  not 
driven.  If  we  as  parents  provide 


proper  leadership,  there  will  be  verv 
little  occasion  for  discipline.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  the  original 
meaning  of  this  word,  namely,  a 
disciple  or  follower.  Parents  let 
themselves  in  for  unnecessary  harsh 
disciplinary  measures  through  lack  of 
consistency  ahd  clarification  in  their 
own  minds  a.s  to  what  is  essential  in 
the  child’s  habit  training  in  preserv¬ 
ing  life,  health  and  social  adaptabili^. 
Once  having  committed  yourself  to 
reasonable  requests  of  child  behavior, 
insist  upon  it  to  the  very  letter. 
Never  let  him  get  away  with  excuses 
once.  Ikfean  what  you  say  and  stick 
to  it.  To  do  otherwise,  or  to  regress 
to  bribing,  coaxing,  promises  of  gifts, 
or  threatening  cheapen  you  in  your 
child’s  eyes.  You  cannot  fool  a  child 
as  to  sincerity  of  motive.  Don’t  try  it. 

8.  During  the  often  stormy  period 
of  adolescence,  let  us  not  forget  to 
maintain  a  tolerant,  sympathetic,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  protective  attitude. 
Youth,  in  his  wholesome  striving  for 
emancipation,  is  demanding  to  live  his 
own  life.  Rather  than  shower  him 
with  prohibitions,  develop  the  art  of 
being  a  good  listener  to  his  ideas, 
yearnings,  attitudes  and  peccadillos. 
‘Share  with  him  your  experiences  at 
this  stage  of  life  adjustment,  walk, 
play,  laugh  and  chat  with  him.  Let 
him  see  that  you  can  enjoy  his  games 
and  thus  win  his  desire  to  follow  you, 
profiting  by  your  experiences.  Proper 
parental  perspective  and  common  sense 
can  happily  solve  the  vast  majority  of 
adolescent  problems.  But  the  cause 
of  the  latter  are  usually  reverberations 
of  parental  conflict  in  the  emotional 
life  of  the  family  circle  w’hose  ideals 
may  have  been  found  wanting  in  real¬ 
ization. 
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9.  In  these  days  of  difficulty  in  of  the  child.  If  we  are  to  capitalize 


lealizing  our  educational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  dreams  for  our  children,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  reformulate  our  scale 
of  values  and  life-goals  and  how  we 
may  arrive  at  them  by  a  variety  of 
routes.  Let  us  get  down  to  a  bed-rock 
of  essentials  and  a  willingness  to  forge 
ahead  even  if  it  be  without  our  accus¬ 
tomed  or  cherished  style.  Such  a  peri¬ 
od  affords  an  opportunity  to  focus  on 
character  formation  that  will  assist  us 
in  gaining  an  earlier  emancipation 
from  parental  domination,  and  thus 
bringing  about  the  exhibition  of  such 
traits  as  independence,  self-reliance, 
initiative,  perseverance  and  rugged¬ 
ness  to  withstand  disappointments  or 
discomforts  which  are  inevitably  en¬ 
countered  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

10.  Let  us  remember  that  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  child  is  rarely  found  where 
happiness  does  not  exist  in  parental  re¬ 
lationships.  His  emotional  well-being 
depends  upon  various  signs  of  parental 
harmony,  loyalty,  reliability  and  mu¬ 
tually  exercised  sense  of  justice  and 
deoenc}'.  Finally,  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  that  necessary  feeling  of  security 
in  the  child,  there  must  abundantly 
permeate  no  uncertain  evidence  of 
parental  love  for  him. 

I  have  attempted  to  bring  to  the 
front  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  and  factors  entering  into  parent¬ 
al-child  relationships.  We  have  seen 
that  parental  example  in  living  out 
precepts  of  mutual  consideration,  tol¬ 
erance,  sense  of  privacy,  standards  of 
ethics,  decency,  respect  for  law  and 
social  conventions,  is  the  chief  factor 
in  gaining  like  behavior  on  the  part 


parental-child  relationships  we  must 
embrace  opportunities  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  informed  as  to  the  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.  In¬ 
stinct  of  itself  is  a  poor  guide.  Lov¬ 
ing  children  and  understanding  them 
are  quite  different  things.  Character 
is  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  wise 
example  and  intelligent  training  and 
guidance  of  the  child  through  the 
e\’er-changing  process  of  adaptation 
to  life.  Child  behavior,  like  parental 
attitudes,  has  a  genetic  and  reasonable 
basis  to  be  investigated  and  inter¬ 
preted.  Remember  that  habit  training 
is  the  cornerstone  of  character  educa¬ 
tion,  social  and  economic  marketabil¬ 
ity,  and  a  happy,  self-controlled  life. 
If  we  would  have  a  child  develop  cer¬ 
tain  traits,  we  must  not  only  create 
opportunities  for  their  practice,  but 
make  them  so  attractive,  that  there 
will  well  up  in  the  child  a  desire,  wish 
cr  need  for  them. 

In  closing,  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  quote  the  greatest  of  present- 
day  philosophers  of  education,  John 
Dewey:  “In  order  that  education  of 
the  young  be  efficacious  in  inducing 
an  improved  society,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  adults  have  a  formulated, 
definite  ideal  of  some  better  state; 
what  is  necessary  that  habits  be 
formed  which  are  more  intelligent, 
more  sensitively  percipient,  more  in¬ 
formed  with  foresight,  more  aware  of 
what  they  are  about,  more  direct  and 
sincere,  more  flexibly  responsive  than 
those  now  current.  Then  they  will 
meet  their  own  problems  and  propose 
their  own  improvements.” 
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That  Englitth  i«  a  tiring,  growing  language  and  therefore  subject  to  eonstant  change  U 
a  point  overlooked  by  teachers  of  formal  grammar.  Probably  no  reader  trill  agree  that 
all  of  the  findings  of  the  National  Council  are  in  fact  current  English  usage,  yet  aj( 
readers  will  benefit  by  knowing  what  the  Council  has  set  forth. 


NO  such  important  linguistic 
event  has  occurred  in  many 
years  as  the  recent  completion 
by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  of  the  work  by  Professor 
Stirling  Andrews  I,<eonard.  Professor 
Leonard  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  devoted  his  life  to  studying  the 
changes  in  English  usage.  lie  had 
completed  a  study  up  to  the  year  1800 
and  was  engaged  in  his  investigation 
of  later  phenomena  when  death  inter¬ 
rupted  him.  Fortunately  there  were 
not  lacking  willing  and  able  hands  to 
carry  to  a  conclusion  his  significant 
enterprise.  It  is  all  neatly  tabulated 
and  conclusively  summed  up  in  a 
monograph  entitled  Current  English 
Usage. 

The  lesson  of  paramount  importance 
which  this  report  offers  is  that  rules 
of  punctuation  and  grammar  were  not 
made  once  upon  a  time  long,  long  ago 
by  grey-bearded  scholars  closeted  in 
some  dusty  library.  As  pointed  out 
by  Miss  Ruth  Mary  Weeks  in  her 
introduction,  the  norms  and  laws  of 
English  are  history,  changing  as  cus¬ 
toms  and  civilization  change.  The 
genuine  teacher  listens  carefully  to 
current  vocabulary  and  idiom  and 
does  not  waste  her  pedagogical  skill 
insisting  on  rules  mummified  in  out¬ 
moded  textbooks  but  long  since  dis¬ 
carded  in  Current  Usage. 

And  what  is  this  thing  we  call  “Cur¬ 
rent  Usage  ?”  To  be  strictly  accurate. 


it  is  the  method  of  speaking  and  writ¬ 
ing  adopted  by  the  majority  of  cul¬ 
tured  people  throughout  the  Englidi 
speaking  world.  Obviously,  the  only 
perfectly  reliable  manner  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  this  is  would  be  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  every¬ 
one  of  the  millions  who  make  up  thii 
multitude  and  then  to  correlate  the 
re4sults  and  reach  conclusions.  Such 
a  monumental  undertaking  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible.  But  Professor 
Leonard  has  made  a  beginning  which 
is  of  much  significance. 

The  findings  of  his  monograph  are 
based  on  the  solicited  opinions  of  373 
judges.  In  the  words  of  Miss  Weeks, 
“The  number  of  judges  w’as  not  large, 
but  their  selection  partly  obviates  this 
objection.”  The  144  punctuatiem 
judges  were  chosen  carefully  from 
publishers,  magazine  editors  and  news¬ 
paper  men.  The  229  judges  of  gram¬ 
matical  usage  were  editors,  business 
men,  linguists,  lexicographers,  gram¬ 
marians,  and  teachers  in  school  and 
college.  To  quote  once  more  from 
Miss  Weeks,  “Few  lay  persons  of 
taste  and  culture  were  included,  still 
practically  all  the  judges  are  people 
concerned  with  the  study  and  use  of 
language  ;  and  all  are  above  the  ave^ 
age  in  education.” 

What  then  are  the  general  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  reached  from  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  who  passed  upon  punctu¬ 
ation  ? 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  there  are  only  a  few  rigid 
requirements  which  are  insisted  upon. 

I.  There  should  be  punctuation 
between  the  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence :  the  comma  is  essential  when 
hut  is  the  conjunction  used.  It  is  not 
necessary,  although  permissible,  when 
and  is  employed.  The  semicolon  is 
required  only  in  long  involved  ex¬ 
amples  and  in  sentences  where  the 
clauses  are  not  connected  by  a  con¬ 
junction  e.g. 

1.  I  shall  be  ill  if  I  eat  all  of  this 
cake  and  I  shall  probably  be  punished 
otherwise  too. 

2.  I  shall  be  ill  if  I  eat  all  of  this 
cake,  but  I  shall  be  punished  anyway. 

3.  I  shall  be  ill  and  unable  to  attend 
the  picnic  with  Harry,  my  friend;  but 
Henry,  Anna,  and  George  can  tell  me 
all  about  it  when  they  return. 

4.  I  shall  be  ill  if  I  eat  all  of  this 
cake;  probably  I  shall  be  punished  oth¬ 
erwise  too.  ' 

II.  The  members  of  a  series  should 
be  separated  by  commas.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Current  Usage  up¬ 
holds  an  old  tradition,  that  a  comma 
should  come  before  the  conjunction 
separating  the  last  two  of  the  series, 

I  have  been  employed  by  men’s  fur¬ 
nishing  stores,  insurance  companies,  and 
railroads. 

III.  Parenthetical  matter — mate¬ 
rial  not  vitally  necessary  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence — should  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  punctuation.  Such  inter¬ 
rupters  as  of  course,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  should  be  enclosed  by 
commas.  Oh  and  Yes  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  comma.  Appositives,  as 
in  example  two  below,  and  clauses  and 
phrases  of  distinct  unimportance  to 
the  sentence  should  be  set  off  by  com¬ 
mas,  e.g. 


1.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  matter 
for  your  consideration  and,  of  course, 
for  your  decision. 

8.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  certain  that  Mr. 
Brown,  the  banker,  will  endorse  your 
note. 

3.  He  is  working  on  his  job,  which  is 
teaching  him  a  great  deal. 

4.  He  is  working  on  the  one  of  two 
assignments  which  seems  to  him  the 
more  difiScult. 

IV.  Dates  and  addresses  demand 
certain  punctuation.  There  should  be 
a  comma  between  city  and  state,  and 
between  date  and  year,  e.g. 

1.  Monsey,  New  York 

2.  January  2,  1933 

V.  Quotations  must  be  set  off  as 
heretofore  by  quotation  marks,  e.g. 

"I  can  not  understand,”  he  replied, 
“why  you  insist  on  this  preposterous 
thing.” 

Although  many  preferences  are  ex¬ 
pressed,  there  are  no  other  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  insisted  upon  by  the 
judges.  There  is  a  strong  vote  for 
the  apostrophe  in  non-possessive  geni¬ 
tive  expressions,  such  as,  a  dollar's 
worth,  three  weeks'  visit.  Moreover, 
it  is  recommended  that  unnecessary 
capitals  be  omitted,  although  a  large 
proportion  of  the  voters  prefer  to  capi¬ 
talize  all  words  in  titles  except  con¬ 
junctions,  prepositions,  and  articles, 
e.g. 

I  have  been  reading  Smith’s  book. 
When  Man  and  Woman  Are  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness. 

How  much  more  simple  is  this  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  toward  punctuation  than 
that  in  the  old  text  books,  (many  of 
which  are  still  in  use)  where  the  be¬ 
wildered  student  had  to  learn  fifteen 
rules  for  the  comma  I  Current  Usage 
insists  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
punctuation  is  clarity.  The  signs  of 
punctuation  are  conventions  of  writ- 
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ten  language  intended  to  assist  the 
author  to  express  his  ideas  in  intelli¬ 
gible,  cmphat^;  style.  The  moaning 
should  decide  the  punctuation;  never 
the  reverse.  If  the  judges  in  this  sym¬ 
posium  are  agreed  upon  any  one 
thing,  it  is  that  punctuation  should  be 
omitted  except  when  essential  to  clear¬ 
ness  and  forcefulness  of  thought.  In 
the  words  of  Doctor  I^eonard,  “Obvi¬ 
ously,  punctuation  is  determined  out¬ 
side  the  schoolroom  by  considerations 
of  clarity,  and  no  other  consideration 
can  be  of  great  importance  in  teach¬ 
ing  it.” 

It  is  in  the  second  part  of  Profes¬ 
sor  I^nard’s  Current  English  Usage 
that  the  most  surprising  liberalism  is 
found.  This  section  has  to  do  with 
grammar.  Until  the  appearance  of 
this  monograph  one  turned  to  diction¬ 
aries  and  handbooks  to  settle  questions 
of  grammatical  usage.  The  rules  in 
those  authorities  were  based  upon  lit¬ 
erary  examples  of  accepted  merit,  but 
too  often  did  not  take  into  account  the 
constant  change  going  on.  Though 
addenda  and  new  editions  were  fre¬ 
quently  issued,  it  was  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  such  lK)oks  up  to  date. 
Such  a  study,  therefore,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  whieh  reaches  out  to  touch 
representatives  of  different  strata  of 
cultured  society,  is  of  exceptional 
value  and  interest.  229  judges  were 
asked  to  decide  whether  each  of  230 
items  is  established,  disputable,  or 
illiterate  in  Current  Usage. 

Several  significant  conclusions  can 
be  reached  from  the  correlated  opin¬ 
ions  received;  but  the  most  important 
is  the  definite  assurance  that  gram¬ 
mar  like  punctuation,  is  not  some¬ 
thing  final  and  static  but  merely  the 
organized  description  of  the  way  the 


majority  of  educated  men  and  women 
speak  and  write.  When  the  speech  of 
these  men  and  women  changes,  gram¬ 
mar  changes  al^o.  There  are  no  iron¬ 
clad  rules.  As  this  monograph  points 
out,  any  law,  from  Boyle’s  to  Vol- 
stead’s,  is  repealed  or  modified  when 
conditions  demand  such  action.  Lan¬ 
guage  does  not  conform  to  grammat* 
ical  rules,  but  grammatical  rules  must 
follow  language. 

Three  general  changes  in  tradi¬ 
tional  grammatical  usage  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  opinions  of  the  judges: 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a 
few  constructions  still  supported  bv 
conservative  authorities  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  stilted  and  pedantic 
manner,  are  avoided  in  Current  Us¬ 
age.  One  is  the  retention  of  the  a^ 
tide  “an”  before  certain  words  l)egin- 
ning  with  “h.”  Current  Usage  de¬ 
mands  that  we  use  “a”  when  the  “b” 
is  pronounced  and  “an”  when  it  is 
not,  although  an  exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  an  historical. 

Another  finical  observance  of  the 
dogmatists  which  is  not  seriously  re¬ 
garded  today  is  the  split  infinitive. 
Teachers  who  condemn  it  unquali¬ 
fiedly  are  teaching  ancient  history. 
According  to  the  judges  it  is  perfectly 
permissible  to  judiciously  split  the  in¬ 
finitive  if  it  does  not  result  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  construction. 

One  other  outmoded  observance  of 
this  type  is  the  insistence  on  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  one  in 
such  constructions  as, 

'  “One  must  obey  one’s  elders.” 

“One  often  appreciates  one’s  reading 
most  when  one  is  alone.” 

Current  Usage  would  prefer  in  the 
second  example,  for  instance,  “One 
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often  appreciates  hus  reading  when  he 
is  alone.” 

Toward  the  principles  in  this  group, 
however,  the  attitude  of  the  judges  is 
not  severe.  If  a  teacher  or  writer 
prefers  these  usages,  the  judges  would 
not  categorically  forbid  them.  It  is 
most  clearly  emphasized,  however, 
that  no  one,  in  any  case,  should  insist 
upon  them  dogmatically. 

II.  But  there  are  certain  rules 
concerning  which  the  judges  are  more 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  condemna¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  among  these  that  are 
found  the  most  sensational  departures 
from  what  many  of  us  had  come  to 
consider  established  usage. 

If  we  are  to  abide  by  the  findings 
of  this  mont^aph,  it  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary  to  consider  notie  and  everyone 
as  singular.  We  can  follow  them  with 
plural  references  or  plural  verbs,  e.g. 

1.  None  of  them  are  going. 

2.  Everyone  agreed,  but  they  all  went 
home. 

Nor  is  reference  any  longer  the 
bugbear  it  has  always  been.  One 
rule  which  the  well-meaning  “school 
marms”  have  insistently  dinned  into 
our  ears  is  that  a  pronoun  should  al¬ 
ways  have  a  distinct  and  definite  ante¬ 
cedent  and  not  refer  vaguely  to  an 
idea.  No  longer  ought  our  children 
be  kept  in  after  school  for  violating 
this,  however,  for  the  judges  agree 
that  it  is  not  important.  We  can  say 
now  with  equanimity: 

1.  He  has  no  friends  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  lives  alone. 

2.  I  did  not  tip  my  hat,  which  turned 
out  later  to  be  an  error. 

3.  I  read  your  letter. 

“Oh,  did  they  mention  anything  about 
my  coming.” 

4.  They  say  it  is  warm  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 


5.  First,  you  take  some  flour  and  mix 
it  with  water;  then  you  add  the  other 
ingredients  and  bake. 

Certain  verbs  which  have  given  us 
concern  in  the  past  have  all  the  while 
under  our  very  ears  been  experienc¬ 
ing  a  leveling  process.  Shall  and 
will  are  practically  synonymous  and 
the  old  microscopic  distinctions,  over 
w'hich  we  so  freely  perspired,  no 
longer  obtain.  Try  and  do  it  will 
pass  now  as  good  English  and  loan  is 
acceptable  as  a  verb  in  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “Please  loan  me  your  skates, 
John.”  In  some  respects  our  old 
friend  got  has  established  himself 
comfortably,  e.g. 

1.  You’ve  got  to  do  it. 

2.  Haven’t  you  got  through  with  your 
work  yet  ? 

3.  He  got  to  the  station  in  time. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  meticulously  between  certain 
adjectives  and  their  adverbial  analogs, 
or  between  certain  adjectives  closely 
similar  in  meaning.  You  may  refer 
to  the  climate  as  healthy,  although 
you  may  feel  badly  about  it ;  and  you 
may  walk  slow  although  your  friends 
are  moving  quick.  Isn’t  this  a  pretty 
good  reform  and  don’t  you  think  that 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  were  awfully  nice  to  point  it 
out  ? 

Only,  upon  which  how  many  of  us 
have  wasted  weary  hours  of  admoni¬ 
tion,  has  established  its  prerogative  to 
a  preverbal  location. 

1.  I  only  had  time  for  one  drink. 

2.  We  only  tried  to  eat  part  of  it. 

There  are  also  several  idioms  of 
miscellaneous  nature  which  are  now 
acceptable.  Not  may  be  followed  by 
f/.s  instead  of  so  in  a  comparison. 
Reason  why  is  no  longer  in  disgrace. 
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Back  of  (but  not  in  back  of)  is  estab- 
,  lished  and  all  right  has  settled  down 
to  stay  with  us,  e.g. 

1.  You  do  not  do  as  well  as  I  ex¬ 
pected. 

2.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  ran. 

3.  He  stood  back  of  the  crowd. 

'  4.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  all 
right. 

III.  Finally,  “formal  grammar  is 
apparently  at  fault  in  setting  up  rigid 
rules  for  the  case  of  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  after  forms  of  the  verb  to  be 
and  for  the  case  of  the  interrogative 
pronoun  who.*’ 

It  is  me,  which  has  aroused  endless 
scholarly  and  editorial  comment,  pro¬ 
voked  much  disagreement  among  the 
judges;  but  a  large  majority  accepted 
it.  Likewise,  It  was  us  is  equally  ac¬ 
ceptable,  but  concerning  It  is  them 
and  It  is  him  the  judges  were  too  far 
divided  for  definite  conclusions  to  be 
reached. 

Who  are  you  looking  for  and  Ask 
whoever  you  like  are  also  in  good 
standing.  In  the  first,  for  has  lost 
the  power  to  hold  who  in  the  accusa¬ 
tive  case  as  its  object.  In  the  second, 
although  whoever  is  the  object  of  ask, 
it  has  slipped  definitely  into  the  nomi¬ 
native  case.  These  two  are  beautiful 
examples  of  the  fallibility  of  formal 
grammatical  laws,  for  they  both  vio¬ 
late  definite  rules  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  recent  text  books. 

Such  a  study  as  Professor  Leon¬ 
ard’s,  although  of  untold  value  and 
far-reaching  importance,  is  open  to 
criticism  in  some  minor  respects. 
Several  of  the  examples  unanimously 
or  almost  unanimously  frowned  upon 
by  the  judges  are  of  such  apparent 


illiteracy  that  one  can  not  help  won¬ 
dering  why  they  were  submitted  at 
all.  It  would  seem  over-obvious  to 
deliberate  concerning  “All  came  ex¬ 
cept  she,”  “Set  down  and  rest  awhile,” 
“It  was  dark  when  he  come  in,”  etc. 

Similarly,  the  selection  of  judges 
was  admittedly  not  as  balanced  as  it 
should  have  been.  Among  the  jury  for 
punctuation,  newspaper  men  formed 
by  far  the  largest  group;  among  those 
for  grammar,  teachers  predominated. 
Such  disproportions  need  to  be  taken 
into  full  consideration  in  any  com¬ 
plete  evaluation  of  the  study. 

These  limitations  have  been  stated 
frankly  in  the  work  itself  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  reach  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  Only  one  thing  is  insisted 
upon,  namely,  when  this  study  shows 
tliat  a  large  majority  of  the  judges 
are  inclined  to  disobey  a  principle, 
teachers  have  no  right  to  ignore  this 
manifestation  of  current  tendency, 
however  feeble  it  may  be,  and  con¬ 
tinue  dogmatically  to  insist  on  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  decayed  rule. 

The  reader  should  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  bars  have  been 
let  down  and  that  there  are  no  longer 
standards  upon  which  the  cultured 
class  insists.  They  still  point  disap¬ 
provingly  at  many  revisions  and 
saucy  little  usages  that  vainly  bid  for 
acceptance,  some  of  the  most  presump¬ 
tuous  of  which  are:  It  sure  was  good, 
Do  like  I  do,  ain’t,  busted,  hadn’t 
ought.  A  recent  critic  contends  that 
“The  pages  of  the  Leonard  Studies 
are  strewn  with  illustrious  dead”; 
but  this  gives  no  one  justification  for 
further  slaughter  without  the  autho^ 
ity  of  Current  Usage. 


A  PRFXEPTORIAL  IN  COMPARATIVE  AESTHETICS: 
MAITANI  AND  BLAKE 

William  Sener  Rusk 

PROFESSOR  OP  FINE  ARTS 
WELLS  COLLEGE,  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


The  group  of  undergraduates  I 
am  meeting  this  afternoon  are 
assembling  in  the  conference 
room  overlooking  the  front  campus. 
The  course  is  named  Fine  Arts  1,  2 
in  the  catalogue,  but  dubbed  “baby 
art”  by  the  student  body.  Our  objec¬ 
tive  is  so  simple  as  to  cause,  if  not 
warrant,  the  criticism  of  superficial¬ 
ity,  and  aesthetic  enough  to  give  some 
justification  to  those  who  find  the  lack 
of  archaeological  and  historical  meth¬ 
ods  in  it  amazing.  In  other  words,  I 
am  trying  to  encourage  the  student 
merely  to  look  and  see  the  object  in 
hand.  That  is  all.  History  as  back¬ 
ground?  Yes,  especially  in  the  lec¬ 
tures.  Arcllaeology  with  its  intermin¬ 
able  attributions?  Yes,  at  least  in 
sample  doses  and  when  considered  as 
necessary  as  tools  are  to  the  carpen¬ 
ter;  tools,  but  not  construction.  “Oh, 
yes,”  you  wdll  say,  if  you  are  at  all 
like  some  of  my  friendly  critics.  “I 
know;  you  want  the  student  to  enjoy 
pretty  pictures,  and  to  ‘know  what  he 
likes’  painlessly;  but  do  you  think 
such  diluted  tea  suits  the  needs  of  the 
adolescent  ?  Why  not  give  him  a  dose 
which  will  kill  or  cure,  separate  the 
idler  from  the  scholar,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  advanced  work  of 
later  years?  The  superficial  has  no 
place  in  a  collide  curriculum.”  And 
I  will  smile  and  ask  you  to  attend  my 
afternoon  preceptorial.  “We  are  look¬ 
ing  at  Blake  and  ^[aitani  to-day,”  I 
add. 


To  bring  the  matter  before  us,  and 
to  start  discussion,  I  ask  Randall  to 
tell  us  what  he  knows  about  Maitani’a 
work  at  Orvieto,  as  we  pass  about  the 
Alinari  photographs.  “Gosh,”  says 
Randall,  by  way  of  introduction,  “I 
don’t  know  where  to  begin.”  “What 
reading  have  you  done  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?”  I  ask.  “Venturi  and  Reymond 
and  Post.  And,  oh  yes,  the  articles 
in  the  Brittanica  on  Orvieto  and  the 
sculptor  who  seems  to  have  done  most 
of  the  influencing  this  time,  Andrea 
Pisano.  I  couldn’t  make  much  out 
of  the  Italian  in  Venturi,  but  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  pictures.”  “You  ought  to 
be  ready  to  look  at  the  photographs 
intelligently  then,”  I  say.  “What  do 
you  see  ?”  “Panels  framed  with  vines. 
This  one  must  be  the  Genesis  relief 
with  Creation  and  The  Expulsion  and 
Work.  You  have  the  Life  of  Christ** 
he  adds,  looking  at  his  neighbor’s  pic¬ 
ture.  “Tell  us  what  your  opinion  is 
of  the  Genesis  relief,”  I  ask.  “He 
says  everything  in  lines,”  he  replies. 
“The  angels  and  trees  and  animals 
are  expressed  in  lines.”  “That’s 
good,”  I  say,  “but  what  of  the  bod¬ 
ies?”  “They  are  bodiless,”  says  a 
nearby  student.  “And  the  gestures 
and  the  bits  of  landscape  are  all  ex¬ 
pressive,”  says  Randall.  “And  look 
at  Work;  the  style  is  like  Hokusai 
and  his  Waves/* 

“I  think  the  Life  of  Christ  is  the 
more  interesting,”  says  Thomas,  wav¬ 
ing  his  phot<^aph  about.  “The  fig- 
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urea  have  three  dimensions.  There’s 
reality.  And  yet  there’s  a  lot  of  feel¬ 
ing,  too.  I  don’t  know — it  sort  of 
seems  like  a  hushed  calm  to  me.  Ev¬ 
erybody  seems  to  be  waiting.” 

McAndrew  has  been  impatient  all 
this  time.  He  is  our  future  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  wearer,  and  he  has  little 
patience  with  poetic  rhapsody.  “Let’s 
postpone  the  hot  air,”  he  bursts  out. 
“We  have  a  problem  of  attribution 
here.”  “How  would  you  summarize 
the  matter  ?”  I  ask.  “Only  remember 
that  in  your  report  next  we(‘k  you  can 
go  into  the  problem  more  fully  than 
we  have  time  for  to-day.”  “In  the 
first  place,”  he  begins,  “there  are  four 
panels  here — Last  J udgment ,  Genesis, 
Life  of  Christ  and  Prophets.  The 
question  is  whether  Maitani  was 
chiefly  architect  or  sculptor,  and  if 
the  latter  whether  he  influenced  or 
was  influenced.  Andrea  Pisano,  as 
Randall  has  said,  is  perhaps  the  real 
source  of  the  style,  ^fay  I  use  my 
notes?  Revmond  says  Lorenzo  Mai- 
tani  began  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral 
in  1310,  but  that  the  style  of  the 
sc’ulpture  shows  it  must  have  been 
done  after  the  Baptistry  and  Campa¬ 
nile  at  Florence,  that  is,  after  1334. 
Revmond  thinks  the  style  is  an  im¬ 
ported  one,  and  not  from  a  single 
source.  The  Ijost  Judgment,  he 
thinks  Pisan  in  style,  and  Genesis  and 
the  Ijife  of  Christ,  Florentine  rather. 
He  doesn’t  see  the  Sienese  influence  at 
all.  The  execution  is  marvelous,  he 
says;  the  expression  of  Christian 
ideas,  perfect,  and  the  sentiment  deli¬ 
cate  and  poetic.”  “We  will  be  inter- 
estetl  to  hear  more  of  the  problem  next 
week,  then,”  I  say. 

“What  does  Revmond  see  in  the 
Last  Judgment,  Goldman?”  “He 


says  it’s  dramatic,  moving  away  from 
the  grand  style  of  the  past  eenturv.  I; 

He  would  date  it  in  the  second  quar-  ^ 

ter  of  the  century  and  derive  it  from  I 

the  Pisan  style  of  Nicola  and  Gio-  i 

,vanni  Pisano.”  “On  the  other  hand  i 

he  thinks  Genesis,  Florentine.  Why, 
Klein?”  “The  spacious  composition, 
the  small  number  of  people,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  thought,  the  lowness  of  the 
relief.  It’s  simplicity,  that’s  all.”  ! 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  interposed  * 

^fcAndrew.  “Milanesi  says  Andrea  J 

and  his  son  Nino  worked  on  these  re-  I 

|i 

liefs,  and  we  know  Andrea  was  archi-  i 
tect  of  the  Cathedral  after  ^faitani’s  / 
death  in  1330.”  “I  love  the  way  Rey- 
mond  describes  the  style,”  says  Thom-  | 
as.  “He  sees  the  influence  of  Andrea.  I 
but  thinks  the  carving  more  feminine,  | 
sweeter  and  more  tender  and  dream-  | 
like.  I  don’t  know,  he  talks  alwut  the 
radiance  and  the  flowerlike  purity  of  j 

the  style.  Perhaps,  Nino;  perhaps,  j 

who  knows?”  Randall  cannot  re¬ 
strain  himself  any  long*r.  He  was 
good,  and  often  apt,  on  eomparisons.  j 

“God  ereates  in  his  own  image  here;  | 

^^ichelangelo  thought  of  him  as  a  real 
Ancient  of  Days  of  titanic  power.” 

“What  about  the  Life  of  Christ 
panel,  Stuart?  We  haven’t  heard 
from  you  to-day.”  “I  didn’t  do  the 
reading.”  “But  you  brought  your 
eyes  with  you.  What  differences  do 
you  see  in  the  style  of  your  photo¬ 
graph  and  Randall’s?”  “It  looks 
more  facile  to  me,  but  less,  how  shall 
I  put  it?”  “There  is  less  of  the  first 
morning  glow  about  it,”  suggested 
Thomas.  “Orcagna  was  architect  of 
the  Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  —  he  may  have  designed  the 
panel,  even  if  a  follower  of  Andrea 
did  the  carving,”  said  McAndrew. 
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“What  of  the  Propheta  before  we  turn 
to  Blake  and  our  comparisons  ?”  I 
ask.  “Re\Tnond  says  they  are  Sien¬ 
ese  in  style,  if  any  is,”  says  McAn- 
drew.  “He  thinks  perhaps  the  Ma¬ 
donna  in  the  t\Tnpanum  was  actually 
by  Maitani.” 

“W'hat  did  you  get  from  the  Brit- 
tanica  references,  Goldman  ?”  “The 
colors  of  the  building  is  all  I  recall. 
Black  and  white  marble  outside,  and 
inside  grey  limestone  with  bands  of 
dark  basalt.”  Goldman’s  voice  has 
become  dreamy,  and  Randall  rather 
brutally  begins  to  murmur,  “And 
ride  in  honor  through  Persepolis.  It 
must  be  passing  brave  to  be  a  King, 
or  words  to  that  effect.”  I  interrupt, 
“You  will  have  an  interesting  task 
ne.xt  w’«*k,  ^fcAndrew,  thrashing  out 
the  Sienese  languor  seen  in  the  work 
by  Post  and  Reymond’s  non-Sienese 
classification.  Let’s  keep  our  Orvieto 
photos  with  us,  and  look  for  a  moment 
at  some  of  the  Blake  designs.  I  am 
going  to  a.sk  each  of  you  to  comment 
on  a  different  design.  T.et’8  start 
with  the  three  water-colors  from  the 
Widener  Collection.  What  of  Death* s 
Door,  Randall  ?”  “Looks  like  sculp¬ 
ture  to  me.  There’s  an  old  man  be¬ 
low  and  a  radiant  youth,  I  w’ould  say, 
in  the  triangular  tympanum  above. 
Obvious,  but  somehow  new'.”  “What 
of  the  Resurrection,  Stuart  ?”  “It’s 
too  violent  for  me,  sir.”  “And  you 
a  football  player,”  sniffed  ^leAndrew. 
“.\nd  America,  Thomas?”  “All  elec¬ 
trical  energy.  The  bodies  are  weight¬ 
less  as  with  l^faitani,  but  they’re  per¬ 
haps  more  formal.”  “What  of  The 
Spirit  of  Ood  Moves  Upon  the  Fa^e 
of  the  Waters,  Goldman,  from  Mona 
Wilson’s  Life?*’  “It’s  elemental  — 
the  very  spirit  of  creation  is  caught.” 


“^IcAudrew,  you  take  this  volume 
of  Works  and  comment  on  the  Last 
Judgment.**  “I  see  nothing  but  a 
tortured  imagination  at  work.  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  had  sculptural  form  to  save 
him  at  least.”  “At  the  opposite  pole 
of  Blake’s  personality  would  come 
I  Want!  I  Want!  with  the  little  man 
seeking  the  moon  with  a  ladder,”  I 
said,  passing  about  another  book. 
“It’s  almost  plavful.”  “Gosh,  that’s 
funny,”  from  Randall.  “Or  take  the 
illustrations  from  these  preliminary 
drawings  for  engravings.  Nature  is 
seen  as  design.  I^eave  through  Draw¬ 
ings  and  Engravings,  Goldman,  and 
comment  as  you  go.  Three  or  four, 
anyway.”  “Well,  here  goes.  Plate 
24,  labeled  TJrizen  Page  2,  is  a  clever 
piece  of  design  by  means  of  curves. 
Plate  34,  called  Glad  Day — what  col¬ 
or.”  “Compare  Gruenewald,”  from 
Randall.  “Plate  70,  Jacob’s  ladder 
— I  imagine  Pre-raphaelite  compari- 
.sons  are  possible.”  “W’hy  not  call  it 
‘influence,’  and  be  done  with  it?” 
again  from  Randall.  “And  then, 
Plate  91,  The  Morning  Stars  Sang  To¬ 
gether — how  perfectly  lovely!” 

“If  you  men  will  gather  around  the 
table  a  bit  closer,  we  can  look  at  this 
Job  better.”  As  we  turn  over  the 
pages  I  hear  exclamations  to  this 
effect.  “Look  at  those  swaying  lines.” 
‘‘That  is  reality  and  yet  it  is  pure  emo¬ 
tion  too,”  as  we  look  at  Thus  Did  Job 
Continually.  “That’s  too  anthropo¬ 
morphic.”  “How  dramatic — demon¬ 
ology  I  call  it.”  “He’s  reconstructed 
the  world  with  planes  and  forms  more 
sharply  distinguished  than  in  our 
w'orld.”  “He  move«  from  the  tangible 
to  the  intangible  in  terms  of  simplified 
emotion.”  “Humanity  is  beatified; 
the  morning  stars  sing  through  all  his 
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work — decorative  and  plastic.”  This 
last  from  Thomas. 

“Let’s  look  at  the  Songs  of  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Experience  next.”  “Glee, 
that’s  tender  or  dainty  or  something.” 
“Swirling  lines  again  and  neutral  col¬ 
ors.”  “This  one  reminds  me  of  Mai- 
tani” — we  are  looking  at  Infant  Joy 
at  the  moment.  “It  is  just  like  the 
jopening  of  a  blossom.” 
f  “Shall  we  look  at  the  Divine  Com¬ 
edy  illustrations  next?”  I  ask.  “The 
water-colors  are  admirably  reproduced 
in  this  edition.  I  believe  you  will  find 
idea  and  medium  are  working  together 
here.  What  are  the  means,  Stuart?” 
“Line  certainly,  but  also  a  kind  of  col¬ 
or.”  “Tone,”  I  suggest.  “I  see  more 
than  that,”  says  McAndrew.  “He  has 
an  idea  and  is  expressing  it  with  8\Tn- 
bol  dramatically  and  with  emotion 
plastically.”  “That  is  a  neat  way  to 
put  it,”  I  say.  Other  pages  are  inter¬ 
preted  as  “primitive”  —  Drinking  at 
the  River  of  Light — ;  as  unconvinc¬ 
ing — Lucifer — ;  as  decoration  or  as 
music. 

Finding  our  two-hour  conference 
rapidly  slipping,  I  turn  to  more  gen¬ 
eral  questions,  using  a  mere  illustra¬ 
tion  or  two  from  other  books  on  our 
wagon.  Night  Thoughts  permit  us  to 
relate  Blake  to  primitive  work  of 
other  cultures  ranging  from  the  early 
style  of  Maitani  to  Randall’s  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mayan  and  of  modern  abstrac¬ 
tion.  “Gee,”  adds  Thomas,  “his  line 
is  as  swift  and  as  definite  as  light.” 
We  note  the  all^orical  borders  which 
decorate  the  edition  of  Jerusalem 
next,  the  melting  forms  and  ogival 
lines  and  sculptural  poses.  Klein  is 
beginning  to  wake  up,  and  suggests 
aspects  of  the  style  which  lead  us  to 
distinguish  the  plastic  sense  with  its 


late  Renaissance  expression,  the  Goth¬ 
ic  line,  the  modern  sense  of  structure. 
Thomas  is  delighted  with  the  uncon¬ 
scious  childlikeness  of  the  Creation 
of  Eve  so  comparable  to  the  Creation 
of  Adam  at  Orvieto,  expres-sed  with 
a  sophisticated  simplicity;  Randall 
thinks  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  when  we 
are  looking  at  the  David  and  Goliath^ 
and  even  Stuart  is  becoming  all  eyes 
when  we  compare  the  tone,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  line  of  Blake  and  Maitani 
in  the  Flight  Into  Egypt  and  the 
Woman  Taking  in  Adultery.  Gray's 
Poems  are  shown  during  a  moment  of 
relaxation,  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
means  of  expression  the  artist  is  us¬ 
ing  —  how  the  drawing  of  the  hair, 
the  eyes,  the  elongated  figure  and  the 
pose  are  all  ways  of  saying  what  he 
has  in  mind;  as  well  as  the  setting, 
natural  in  part,  fantastic  in  part.  We 
are  back  to  attention  as  Randall  is 
reminded  of  the  figures  on  Gredt 
lecythi.  Our  edition  of  On  the  Mom- 
ing  of  Christ’s  Nativity  reproduces 
the  w'ater-color  illustrations  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  but  the  stained  glass  serenity 
of  Night  of  Peace,  the  simplicity  of 
Adoration  of  the  Child  by  Nature, 
and  the  Giottesque  faces  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd  and  the  Choir  of  Angels  are  all 
caught  without  a  word  from  me. 

As  we  settle  back  for  formulating 
our  conclusions,  I  ask  ^fcAndrew  to 
give  us  his  notes  on  Blake  as  summar¬ 
ized  from  the  encyclopaedia.  We 
learn  the  chronolc^y  of  his  works, 
that  he  was  an  “illumination-printer,” 
and  that  in  his  late  years  Christ  and 
Art  were  synonymous  in  his  mind. 
The  class  grew  restless,  however,  w’hen 
his  pictures  are  described  for  their 
design,  color,  and  imaginative  con¬ 
tent.  They  have  already  seen  enough 
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of  them  to  have  a  fuller  and  more  in¬ 
dividual  opinion  than  is  possible  from 
information  at  third  hand. 

“Is  the  comparison  of  Blake  and 
Maitani  justifiable,  then?”  I  ask. 
“Yes  and  no,”  sajs  Randall.  “Why, 
yes,  Thomas?”  “The  spirit  is  often 
the  same  —  the  morning  stars  always 
sing  together  on  a  first  morning,”  “I 
can’t  put  that  in  my  notes,”  says 
Stuart.  “Be  more  definite,  can’t 
you  ?”  “Simplicity  in  composition, 
expression  in  line,  poetry  in  form  and 
tone,  the  intangible  expressed  in  the 
tangible,”  says  Thomas  with  boredom. 
“Why,  no,  Klein  ?”  “One  is  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  other,  painting.”  “Yes,  but 
Blake  is  sculpturesque  when  he  gets 
going,  and  Maitani  is  sort  of  atmos¬ 
pheric.”  “Good,  Stuart,”  I  say.  “An¬ 
other  difference  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  primitive  and  the  self-con¬ 
scious,”  offers  Randal,  “in  spite  of 
Blake’s  effort  to  .  .  .”  The  bell  is 


ringing,  and  we  scatter  as  the  thud 
of  footballs  is  heard  through  the  yard. 

I  look  at  my  visitor.  “We  are  not 
strong  at  forcing  knowledge  on  the 
student  in  this  course,  but  we  try  to 
get  him  to  share  our  pleasure.  I  don’t 
know  whether  they  have  a  more  en¬ 
riching  experience  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  first  time,  or  I  with  the 
befogging  influence  of  the  critics  in 
my  mind  and  seeing  the  pictures  for 
the  fiftieth.  But  my  guess  favors  the 
student.  The  better  of  them  will 
make  admirable  material  for  the  work 
next  year.” 

Randall  is  seen  at  the  door  below 
punching  Stuart  in  the  ribs  as  he 
shouts,  “I  have  hopes  even  yet  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  art  enthusiast  of  you,  my  boy. 
You  have  eyes;  all  you  need  is  effort.” 
I  close  the  windows  as  the  shouts  of 
signals  through  the  keen  air  suggest 
to  me  a  dangerous  cross-campus  walk 
to  my  apartment. 
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William  Vaughn  Moody  as  a  Teacher 
David  D.  Henry,  Ph.D. 
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TIIK  average  reader  who  has 
known  that  W'illiam  Vaughn 
Moody,  poet  and  dramatist,  was 
also  a  college  English  professor  is  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  first  learns  of  the 
poet’s  attitude  toward  teaching.  In 
his  letters.  Moody  frankly  admitted 
that  he  taught  merely  to  earn  bread 
and  butter.  Even  in  his  criticism,  an 
occasional  statement  suggests  his  dis- 
esteem  of  academic  work.  The  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  well-known  Cambridge 

1  Moody,  Introduction,  “Milton’s  Complete 
^Mltflin  Company,  1899,  1924. 


edition  of  Milton’s  poems  has  this 
sentence : 

To  see  the  author  of  Lycidus  putting 
by  his  lyre  in  order  to  seize  the  sword  of 
controversy  is  endurable,  but  to  see  him 
in  the  school  room,  pottering  over  Fron- 
tinus’s  Stratagems  and  the  egregrious 
poet  Manilious,  without  excuse  of  pecu¬ 
niary  necessity,  begets  in  us  nothing  but 
impatience.^ 

To  understand  Moody’s  violent  dis¬ 
like  of  teaching  one  must  be  aware  of 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  poet  re- 

oems,”  Cambridge  edition,  p.  xix;  Houghton 
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garded  any  loss  of  creative  power  or 
any  loss  of  creative  opportunity. 
Moody’s  struggle  with  necessity  which 
drove  him  to  labor  irksome  to  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  assumed  the  aspect 
of  tragedy.  Poetry  was  an  elemental 
passion  with  him,  an  all-absorbing  in¬ 
terest.  He  felt  a  creative  urge,  the 
strength  and  force  of  which  seemed 
to  increase  as  he  matured,  and  that 
urge,  he  thought,  sorro^vfully,  was  be¬ 
ing  killed  by  classroom  discipline.  He 
realized  that  the  rigors  of  his  univer¬ 
sity  work  were  driving  from  him  the 
instinct  for  poetic  creation  and  often 
his  cries  of  protest  were  filled  w’ith 
anguish.  The  conventional  demands 
upon  him  seemed  to  clip  the  wings  of 
his  inspiration  and  purpose.  From 
his  sixteenth  year  he  was  obligt^l  to 
earn  his  own  living,  and  later,  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  support  of  others.  There 
were  times,  then,  when  a  tremendous 
sadness  would  come  upon  him  as  he 
realized  that  the  activity  which  the 
world  demanded  of  him  was  sapping 
his  creative  energy.  He  wanted  to 
keep  unbound.  Later,  when  lucrative 
offers  were  made  to  him,  he  reluctantly 
paid  only  w’hat  tribute  was  necessary 
to  purchase  freedom.  One  of  his 
earliest  expressions  of  this  very  inti¬ 
mate  and  p(‘rsonal  problem  was  the 
‘‘Road-Hymn  for  the  Start.”  One  of 
his  latest  expressions  of  the  same  issue 
was  The  Faith  Healer,  which  asked, 
in  effect,  “Can  a  mortal  share  the 
common  experiences  of  life  and  still 
achieve  an  end  of  any  permanent 
worth  ?”  Moody  at  first  answered 
negatively  and  his  attitude  toward  his 
teaching  was  colored  by  that  reply. 
His  last  answer  may  be  found  in  a 


study  of  Michaelis  of  The  Faith 
Healer.  The  conflict  in  his  own  life 
finally  became  unbearable  and  he 
turned  to  hack  editing  and  meager  liy- 
ing  w'hich  schemed  to  him  more  endu^ 
able  than  hack  teaching.  Relief  from 
financial  w'orries  came  only  a  little 
while  before  his  death. 

Moody’s  antipathy  to  teaching,  then, 
lay  not  in  an  under-rating  opinion  of 
the  profession  itself  but  in  his  forced 
personal  compromise  with  earthly 
needs.  With  no  financial  resources, 
he  realized  the  impracticability  of  his 
longing  to  devote  himself  to  creative 
writing  and  he  selected  college  teach¬ 
ing  as  the  least  uncongenial  of  his 
choice  of  tasks.  Always,  how’ever,  he  j 
had  his  eye  upon  a  possible  respite  j 
from  routine  rather  than  upon  the  | 
wwk  itself.  His  first  position  was  at 
Harvard,  1894-1895,  an  instructor- 
ship  in  English  Composition  under 
Professor  Lewis  E.  Gates.  From  the  ' 
l)eginning  of  his  appointment,  he  held  * 
no  illusions  about  the  prospects.  He 
wrote  to  Robert  Morss  Lovett  in  June, 
1894: 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  know'  that 
1  have  decided  to  shuffle  about  next  year 
in  j’our  old  shoes — with  Gates  in  English 
‘^2.  I  should  hesitate  to  accept  it  did 
I  not  have  such  splendid  examples  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  of  gorgeous  scholastic  but¬ 
terflies  hatched  from  this  dull  cocoon.* 

We  hear  little  more  about  this  year 
at  Harvard  except  “early  morning 
and  midnight  coping  with  the  English 
22  fortnightly.”* 

In  the  fall  of  1895,  a  larger  salary 
offer  induced  Moody  to  join  Robert 
l^forss  Lovett  and  Robert  Herrick  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  wnx)te 
to  Tx)vett:  “I  hope  you  wnll  not  think 


2  “Some  Letters  of  WUlIiam  Vaughn  Moody,”  p.  16;  Houghton  Mifflin.  191S. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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that  I  take  an  altogether  mercenary 
view  of  tlie  situation:  you  must  take 
the  spiritual  sub-intention  for  grant- 
ed.”* 

Judging  from  an  early  comment  in 
a  letter  about  his  Chicago  teaching, 
we  might  guess  that  Moody  enjoyed 
his  new  tasks: 

For  my  own  part  I  have  been  having 
a  highly  exciting  time.  I  have  two 
classes — one  of  forty,  the  other  of  twenty 
— nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  girls. 
Picture  my  felicity  when  I  inform  you 
that  far  from  the  frowsy,  bedraggled, 
anemic,  simpering  creatures  I  antici¬ 
pated,  half  of  them  at  least  are  stars. 
1  regret  that  popular  usage  should  have 
deohromatized  the  term,  for  I  mean  stars 
of  the  most  authentic  stellarity  and  the 
most  convincing  twinkle.  Lecturing  be¬ 
fore  them  is  like  a  singing  progress  from 
Bootes  to  the  Lyre,  with  wayfaring 
worlds  to  lift  the  chorus.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  I  made  an  honest  man’s  effort 
to  talk  about  the  qualities  of  style  and 
the  metho<ls  of  des<  ription,  but  I  am  a 
weak  vessel.  Xow  I  drool  blissfully 
about  God  in  his  w'orld,  with  occasional 
wadings  into  spumy  Styx  and  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  empyrean.® 

He  complains  at  once,  how’cver,  that 
‘‘work  has  been  heavier  so  far  than  I 
fondly  hoped  it  w'ould  be,  and  I  can 
see  little  chance  ahead  for  sleeping  on 
Latinos”;®  in  the  same  season  he  im¬ 
plies,  in  a  letter  to  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody,  that  Chicago  is  “boring” 
him  “to  death,”  that  his  work  is 
“meaningless  drudgery,”  a  “crow’d  of 
spiteful  assiduous  nothings  that  keep 
me  from  It.”  Further,  “when  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  weakness  I  transfer  the 
blame  for  my  inward  dissatisfaction 
and  disarray  to  outward  things,  I  am 
on  the  point  of  trundling  my  little  in- 

4  Ibid.,  p.  2<. 

6  Ibid.,  P.  33.  34. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  48. 


structorial  droning-gear  into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  stepping  out  west  or 
south  on  the  Open  Road,  a  free  man 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  tramp  by 
Rachel’s  intercession.”’ 

These  first  comments  about  his  col¬ 
lege  teaching  were  half-serious,  half- 
joking.  In  a  very  little  while,  all 
lightness  in  his  protests  disappeared 
and  we  have  frequent  and  bitter  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  drudgery  of  his 
work.  His  spirit,  longing  for  “a  night 
out,  on  a  bed  of  lunary”*  chafetl  and 
fretted.  He  wanted  to  travel,  to  ab¬ 
sorb  as  much  of  the  world’s  beauty  as 
he  could.  He  longed  to  write.  Al- 
w’ays  the  vision  of  Poetry  was  quite 
clearly  just  ahead  of  him.  With  both 
of  these  mainsprings  of  his  existence, 
teaching  interfered.  That  interfer¬ 
ence  became  an  obsession.  He  grew 
to  loathe  the  weights  which  would  not 
allow  his  spirit  to  soar.  A  representa¬ 
tive  few  of  his  own  expressions  of  dis¬ 
like  for  his  profession  follow: 

Something  I  must  have  to  keep  life 
up,  to  give  it  musical  pitch  and  the 
knit  coherence  of  music.  If  I  were  free 
I  could  get  all  that  out  of  my  little  gift 
and  great  passion  for  the  poet’s  craft, 
but  hampered  as  I  am  by  intellectual 
drudgery  that  is  only  one  burden  more, 
and  adds  the  last  note  of  poignancy  to 
the  tedium  of  the  days.® 

I  have  hung  my  harp  on  a  willow, 
where  it  gathers  rust  and  caterpillars 
with  a  zeal  it  lacked  in  a  better  cause. 
T  am  gone  stark  dumb.  I  rap  myself  and 
get  a  sound  of  cracked  clay.  A  white 
rage  seizes  me  at  times,  against  the  pot¬ 
tering  drudgery  that  has  fastened  its 
lichen  teeth  on  me  and  is  softening  down 
my  *crisp  cut  name  and  date.’  I  echo 
poor  Keats’s  cry  ‘0  for  ten  years  that  I 
may  steep  myself  in  poetry^ — with  the- 
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modest  substitution  of  weeks  for  years, 
and  a  willingness  to  compromise  on  as 
many  days  if  Providence  will  only  un¬ 
dertake  to  get  this  shiny  taste  of  themes 
and  literary  drool  out  of  my  mouth,  and 
let  me  taste  the  waters  of  life  where  they 
are  near  the  well-head.*® 

Chicago  has  been  a  woe  and  a  bitter¬ 
ness  this  summer.  Both  Ford  and  I  hate 
the  shop  and  all  it  contains  with  a  phys¬ 
ical  hatred.** 

In  the  many  occasional  references 
to  his  work  throughout  his  letters,  the 
general  tone  of  resentment  and  disgust 
with  the '“theme  job”**  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent.  He  calls  upon  “the  arrogance 
of  the  professional  rhetorician  in  daily 
need  of  defence  against  an  inner  con¬ 
viction  that  he  is  the  dumbest  of 
God’s  creatures,”**  and  hates  the 
“spiritual  beggerv”  after  “fourteen 
consecutive  months  of  hack  teach¬ 
ing.”**  In  an  extended  figure,  he 
mentions  “this  stinking  bit  of  chem¬ 
istry”;**  at  another  time,  his  “term 
of  durance  in  the  academic  stocks,”** 
and  again  “the  stale  taste  of  a  year's 
acddemtcia.’*^^ 

bloody’s  dislike  for  the  classroom, 
however,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
quality  of  his  work.  Professor  J.  M. 
Manly  has  referred  to  his  “conscien¬ 
tious  and  successful  teaching”  and  to 
the  fact  that  “President  Harper  be¬ 
lieved  so  thoroughly  in  his  value  to 
the  University  that  he  offered  him  the 
full  salary  of  a  professor  if  he  would 
continue  to  lecture  for  a  single  quar¬ 
ter  each  year.”** 

There  never  was  a  more  eon.«cientious 

10  n>id.,  p.  68. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  6». 

13  Ibid.,  p.  67 


teacher  than  Moody,  whether  his  task 
was  lecturing  on  English  literature  or 
the  monotonous  grind  of  theme  correc¬ 
tion,  and  seldom  a  more  brilliant  and 
inspiring  lecturer.  Traditions  of  his 
teaching  still  linger  about  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  hut  even  from  a  child  he  had 
thought  poetry  was  his  proper  function 
and  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
work  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.** 

Perhaps  we  can  gauge  his  efficiency 
from  his  own  remark,  “I  am  known 
in  the  Chicago  themery  as  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  ]Mask,  and  you  may  wager  I 
live  up  to  the  title.”** 

With  the  publication  in  1902  of 
.4  History  of  English  Literature,  in 
collaboration  with  Lovett,  financial  re¬ 
lief  came  to  Moody  to  the  extent  that, 
with  the  aid  from  editorial  work,  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  confining  tasks 
to  which  he  had  so  bitterly  objected. 
At  the  inducement  of  the  authorities 
he  maintained  for  some  time  a  nomi¬ 
nal  connection  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  although  he  did  not  teach 
after  the  year  1902.  Courses  were 
sometimes  arranged  for  him  but  he 
alw'ays  managed  to  sidestep  the  rou¬ 
tine  in  spite  of  the  lure  of  the  pay 
check.*®  After  Moody’s  last  visit  to 
Greece,  Professor  Manly  urged  him 
“to  return  to  the  University  and  lec¬ 
ture  upon  English  poetry  in  the  new 
light  on  Greek  literature  which  had 
come  to  him,”  but  “he  steadily  refused 
to  do  so,  and  finally  said,  ‘I  cannot 
do  it;  I  feel  that  at  every  lecture  I 
slay  a  poet.’  ”*® 


14  Ibid.,  p.  71. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

17  Manly,  Introduction,  Vol.  1,  “The  Poems  and  Plays  of  William  Vaughn  Moody,”  pp.  xlv-xv; 
Houghton  Mitntn.  1912. 

18  “Some  Letters  of  William  Vaughn  Moody.”  p.  69. 

19  Manly.  Introduction.  “I’he  Poems  and  Plays  of  William  Vaughn  Moody.”  p.  xlv. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  xvt. 
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In  spite  of  his  dislike  for  academic 
routine,  Moody  had  a  remarkably 
clear  perception  of  the  elements  of 
gucoessful  teaching.  In  the  first  place, 
he  insisted  upon  an  original  considera¬ 
tion  of  literature.  His  own  investiga¬ 
tions  were  entirely  first-hand.  In 
writing  to  a  friend  about  a  course  in 
the  seventeenth  century  poets,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  “reading  in  them  all 
night  and  writing  lectures  on  them  all 
day,”*’  then  added,  characteristically, 
“Good  fun,  and  I  have  made  some 
rare  finds  —  of  which  expect  to  hear 
more  anon — but  rather  hard  on  one’s 
tire.”*’  While  preparing  the  opening 
chapters  of  A  History  of  English  Lit- 
rature,  he  wrote  to  Lovett : 

To  be  sure  I  had  forgotten  all  my 
Anglo-Saxon  and  never  knew  any  Mid¬ 
dle  English,  and  had  to  grub  like  hell 
to  get  at  the  stuff  in  some  respectably 
first-hand  way;  but  that  this  chapter 
should  have  taken  me  six  solid  weeks  of 
my  precious  vacation  breaks  my  heart.*- 

In  spite  of  the  heart-break,  however, 
Moody  scorned  the  editorial  short-cut 
through  secondary  sources. 

Then,  Afoody  was  fully  aware  of 
the  usual  pit-falls  which  beset  the 
teacher  of  literature.  His  opinion  of 
the  task  of  writing  a  text-book  might 
be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  any  gen¬ 
eral  course  in  literature: 

I  am  convinced  by  the  part  I  have 
done  that  we  must  make  a  great  effort 
to  keep  the  thing  simple  and  broad.  To 
do  this  without  falling  into  the  stick- 
candy  style  is  hard;  I  realize  that  in 
many  places  I  have  been  narrow  and 
mix^,  in  my  struggles  to  convey  some 
little  nutriment  of  fact  in  the  kissing- 
comfits  of  generalization.** 


Similarly,  another  statement  from  the 
preface  of  the  original  edition  of 
A  History  of  English  Literature  con¬ 
cerning  the  function  of  the  critic  may 
be  cited  as  exposition  of  the  teacher’s 
problem. 

He  may  conceive  his  task  too  ambi¬ 
tiously,  and  in  his  zeal  for  thoroughness 
may  lose  that  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  plan  which  is  indispensable  in  the 
first  presentation  of  a  large  subject.  He 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  tempted  to 
simplify  his  matter  artificially,  and  in 
so  doing  may  fail  to  give  the  student 
any  safe  sub-structure  upon  which  to 
build  in  later  study.  Again,  in  striving 
to  be  scientific,  he  may  be  only  dry;  or 
in  a  wholesome  desire  to  be  entertaining, 
he  may  he  only  gossipy  or  nebulous.** 

A  final  element  in  Moody’s  philoso¬ 
phy  of  teaching  may  be  seen  in  the 
concluding  sentence  in  his  discussion 
of  Milton:  [This  sketch]  “will  have 
accomplished  its  end  if  it  has  dissat¬ 
isfied  the  reader  with  a  conventional 
opinion.”*®  Moody  was  a  scholar  but 
not  a  pedant  and  his  endorsement  of 
instruction  by  stimulation  rather  than 
by  assertion,  to  use  his  own  words, 
marks  him  as  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  recently  heralded  attitude 
in  the  teaching  of  literature.  The 
following  statement  from  the  preface 
of  A  History  of  English  Literature  by 
Moody  and  Lovett  may  be  taken  as 
Moody’s  classroom  creed: 

.  .  .  The  fact  has  been  held  constantly 
in  mind  that  literature,  being  the  vital 
and  fluid  thing  it  is,  must  be  taught, 
if  at  all,  more  by  suggestion,  and  by 
stimulation  of  the  student’s  own  instinc¬ 
tive  mental  life,  than  by  dogmatic  asser¬ 
tion.  More  than  any  other  branch  of 
study,  literature  demands  on  the  part  of 


>1  "Some  Letters  of  Wllltaro  VauRhn  Moody,”  p.  SS. 

M  IMd..  p.  IJO. 
n  IbM.,  p.  134. 

24  Ifoodv  and  Lovett,  preface,  ”A  History  of  Bnalish  Literature”;  Scribner's,  1M3. 

3(  Introduction,  Carabridse  edition,  “Tbe  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,”  p.  zxxiv; 
Heuchton  Mifflin,  IStS,  1324. 
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the  teacher  an  attkude  of  respect  toward 
the  intelligence  of  the  student;  and  if 
at  any  point  the  authors  of  this  book 
may  seem  to  have  taken  too  much  alert¬ 
ness  of  mind  for  granted,  their  defence 
must  be  that  only  by  challenge  and  invi¬ 
tation  can  any  permanent  result  in  the 
way  of  intellectual  growth  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  historian  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  deals  with  the  most  fascinating  of 
stories,  the  story  of  the  imaginative  ca¬ 
reer  of  a  gifted  race ;  he  is  in  duty  bound 
not  to  cheapen  or  dull  his  theme,  but, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  give  those  whom 
he  addresses  a  realizing  sense  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  our  common  heritage  in  let¬ 
ters.  To  do  this,  he  must  work  in  the 
literary  spirit,  and  with  freedom  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  the  latent  capabilities  of  his 
reader’s  mind. 

bloody,  the  creative  artist,  would  have 
teaching  a  creative  experience.  TTis 
own  successful  teaching,  after  all,  lay 
in  his  ability  to  bring  to  the  classroom 
something  of  the  enthusiasm,  insight, 
and  wusdom  which  were  a  part  of  his 
own  poetic  j)ersonality.  The  follow- 

2#  Baker,  "Poet  of  the  Lean  Years,"  Forum, 


ing  Statement  by  one  of  Moody’s  stu¬ 
dents,  Karle  Wilson  Baker,  is  reveal¬ 
ing: 

I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  former  stu¬ 
dent  of  his  who  did  not  feel,  as  I  did, 
something  unique  in  his  teaching.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is,  that  so  thorough-going  a 
humanist  could  not  fail  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  teacher  in  him;  .  .  .  back 
of  the  thwarted  poet  and  the  harassed 
teacher  stood  a  man;  that  was  his  secret. 
The  spill-way  of  a  great  personality  will 
always  carry  more  water  than  the  full 
chanel  of  a  small  one.'*® 

bloody  brought  to  his  teaching  the 
learning  of  a  scholar,  the  exuberance 
and  observation  of  a  poet,  the  sanity 
and  balance  of  an  intelligent  critic, 
and  finally,  an  inspiring  personality. 
The  professional  teacher  may  regret 
that  Moody,  in  spite  of  his  splendid 
poetic  achievement,  did  not  use  the 
classroom  for  something  more  than  a 
mere  spill-way. 

October,  1922.  Vol.  68,  p.  844. 


SHAKESPEARE  ON  THE  RAZOR’S  EDGE 

Ruth  Amelia  Felkt 

8CHCK)L  OF  EDUCATION,  B08T0N  UNIVBJRSITY 

Time — Day  of  the  execution  of  Essex 
Place — Shakespeare’s  room  at  the  Mountjoy’s  on 
Silver  Street,  Ixindon 

Characters 

William  Shakespeare 
Ben  Jonson 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
John  Fletcher 

Act  I 

(Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  are  seated  in  Shake- 
peare’s  room  at  the  Mountjoy’s,  on  Silver  Street, 
London.  Jonson  is  walking  about.) 

Will,  I  intend  to  write  a  play  so  great 
That  all  the  world,  not  England  here  alone. 

Will  humbly  bow  before  my  masterpiece, 

A  play  that  will  these  sickly  shadow-plays 
Still  farther  dim  until  they  buried  are; 

For  I  am  tired  of  the  aenemic  works 
In  which  no  power  is,  nor  accuracy. 

’Tis  up  to  you  to  carry  on,  I  guess. 

For  I  have  neither  heart  nor  will  to  write. 

But  you  can,  Ben ;  I  wish  you  much  success. 

These  pallid  plays  of  Greece,  for  instance,  take; 

They  are  not  Greek  except  in  name  alone. 

But  hlnglish  rather  with  a  Grecian  dress. 

Now  1,  when  I  shall  write  a  play  of  Greece, 

Will  make  it  Greek  down  to  its  very  roots. 

Not  touched  with  Greek  and  English  at  the  heart. 

A  play  so  Greek  that  e’en  the  Greeks  themselves 
Would  call  it  theirs  and  search  its  author  out 
Oh  Ben  I  How  great  you  are !  How  wonderful ! 

If  only  I  could  write  but  half  as  well 
How  glad  I’d  be!  But  will  you  help  me,  Ben? 

A  writer,  Fletcher,  is  not  made  but  bom. 

And  I’m  in  doubt  that  you  have  inborn  power 
To  write;  but  few  are  blest  with  that. 

Now  I,  my  writing  power  was  given  me. 

To  me,  much  fame  is  bound  to  come,  you  see. 

And  Will  was  given  certain  power,  too; 
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Shakespeare. 

J  onson. 
Shakespeare. 


Fletcher. 

J  onson. 


Shakespeare. 

Raleigh. 

Raleigh. 


His  works  will  last  awhile  before  they  die; 

But  as  for  all  you  fledglings  trying  so, 

It  useless  is;  hand  work  was  meant  for  you. 

My  works!  I  would  they’d  died  before  they  lived. 

Oh  Ben!  I’d  like  to  burn  them  all  and  then 
Erase  out  every  trace  of  every  one; 

But  that’s  too  late,  the  damage  has  been  done. 

Come,  come  now.  Will.  Cheer  up,  my  friend,  cheer  up! 
You’re  tired.  Will.  You’re  taking  this  too  hard. 

That  Essex  should  have  come  to  this — to  this, — 

And  my  play,  too!  Oh,  Ben,  do  you  suppose 
It  was  the  play  that  stirred  their  hearts  up  so? 

How  little  thought  I  when  I  wrote  those  words 
That  they’d  be  used  to  stir  in  English  hearts 
A  fire  against  their  Queen !  Southampton,  too, — 

That  he  should  be  involved  and  use  my  play! 

You  speak  of  power,  Ben,  don’t  have  too  much. 

I’d  rather  far  have  none  than  have  too  much. 

Oh,  that  I  Richard  Second  never  penned ! 

Southampton  waits  in  prison — Essex  goes. 

But  Will,  the  Queen  to  Essex  was  unjust. 

He  may  have  failed  in  Ireland,  what  of  that? 

Must  man  his  winnings  stake  against  one  fall. 

And  losing  once,  must  all  be  lost  to  him  ? 

I  have  no  patience  left  to  pamper  them 
Who  are  not  man  enough  to  take  defeat. 

Should  all  my  plays  be  lost  and  all  my  works, 

Think  you  that  I  should  cower  in  revenge  ? 

Not  I,  I’d  still  fight  on  and  rise  above 
My  failing,  for  I’m  filled  with  bravery. 

(Enter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 

Good  day,  Sir  Walter,  come  and  join  us  here. 

You’re  shaking.  Sir,  you  have  the  news — ’tis  done. 

And  Essex  is  no  more,  his  life-blood  flows. 
Southampton,  what  of  him  ?  Does  he  still  live  ? 

Speak,  tell  us,  Raleigh!  Let  us  know  the  worst. 

Yes,  Will,  one’s  done.  Southampton  has  been  spared. 
Thank  God  for  that !  He  lives  awhile,  at  least. 

(  Shakespeare  slumps  noticeably — J  onson  weeps — 
Raleigh  and  Fletcher  sit  motionless.  A  hush  holds 
the  room  for  a  minute  or  more.) 

I  came  in.  Will;  I  thought  you’d  take  it  hard. 

But  bear  up,  boys.  To-morrow’s  sun  will  shine; 
To-morrow’s  dawn  will  streak  in  rifts  of  rose 
And  break  the  night’s  still  black,  and  birds  will  sing; 
For  England  is  and  we  are  Englishmen. 
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Tea,  England’s  sun  will  shine,  the  rose-hued  dawn 
Will  wrap  itself  in  folds  of  fog,  and  lift; 

The  sheep  will  bleat  and  feed  upon  the  hills; 

The  glassy  pools  will  mirror  as  to-day; 

And  men  will  work  and  children  shout  at  play; 

But  Essex  won’t;  Southampton  won’t  be  here; 

And  as  for  me,  I’ll  never  write  again. 

Oh,  Will !  How  much  I’ve  sensed  in  my  short  life. 
I’ve  seen  the  thund’rous  waves  roll  high  and  split; 

I’ve  rode  and  tossed  upon  unbridled  storms 
Far  out  at  sea,  when  every  hope  seemed  lost; 

I’ve  heard  the  shrieks  of  Spaniards,  English,  too. 

And  seen  men  die  until  to  die  seemed  blest; 

But  always  from  the  distance  came  a  light. 

For  Time  will  heal;  to-night’s  dark  this  will  hide; 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow’ll  come  and  go; 

New  pains,  new  joys,  new  thoughts  will  bud  and  grow 
Until  to-day’s  grow  dim  and  far  away. 

So  must  we  strive;  so  fight  our  battled  way. 

Oh,  Raleigh,  would  that  I  your  spirit  had! 

But  I  am  weary;  weary  to  the  heart. 

“Kit”  Marlowe’s  gone — I  miss  him  more  and  more. 
And  Spenser,  too,  if  only  he  were  here — 

But  no,  not  here — all  this  would  sicken  him 
As  it  does  me.  Forgive  my  rudeness  now, — 

But  go.  Good-night.  I  want  to  be  alone 
For  I  have  mo»‘e  than  I  can  bear — much  more. 

Come,  cheer  up,  Shakespeare,  get  to  bed  and  rest; 
You  need  it  much.  Good-night. 

Yes,  Will,  good-night. 
(Exit  Fletcher  and  Raleigh) 

Oh,  Will,  I  cannot  leave  you  thus,  I  think 
I’ll  stay;  I’ll  sleep  right  here  upon  the  floor. 

For,  Will,  you’re  ill;  you  look  so  worn  and  pale. 

No,  Ben,  please  go,  I  want  to  be  alone, 

Alone  and  think — I  want  to  think  alone. 

So,  Ben,  Good-night. 

Good-night,  then.  Will,  good-night 
(Exit  Jonson) 

(Shakespeare  rises  and  walks  slowly  to  the  win¬ 
dow  looking  otU) 

Oh,  England,  that  you  should  be  ever  thus! 

That  ever  to  your  land  again  should  come 
This  crimson  dripping  from  a  crimson  edge. 

Oh,  God !  And  will  this  flowing  never  stop  ? 
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In  Spain,  in  France,  to  Europe’s  every  end 
Has  oome  this  constant  clipping  of  the  axe 
Till  streams  flow  blood  and  blood  the  highways  fill. 
Red  blood!  hot  blood!  hot  spurting,  stinking  blood! 
Red  blood,  I  say!  In  England  here,  to-day! 

I  see  him  now;  I  see  his  desperate  eye; 

His  stiffened  form;  his  head  upon  the  block, — 

And  there  the  axe!  My  God!  Southampton  waits! 
You,  Essex,  you  at  least  are  now  at  peace; 

You  sleep,  you  rest,  you  may  have  here  lost  all 
But  in  that  losing  you  have  gained  what  we 
Can  only  hunger  for  but  never  seize. 

Southampton  lives,  but  oh!  How  frail  a  life! 

No,  no!  He  does  not  live.  He  lingers  on 
From  day  to  day  and  waits.  Each  sound  he  hears. 
Each  step  that  nearer  draws,  each  word  that  comes 
Is  but  another  razor's  edge  that  cuts. 

And  yet  in  cutting  deep  does  nothing  cut. 

But  leaves  Southampton  dying  many  deaths 
Yet  breathing  still  and  wallowing  in  despair. 

Oh!  I  am  sick!  Sick!  Sick,  I  say! 

My  mind  is  sick!  ]^Iy  heart  is  sick  to-day! 

And  what  is  man  ?  A  slender  plant  that  grows ; 
No  more  than  that;  one  blow  can  shatter  both. 

No  more?  No,  no!  And  not  as  much  as  that. 

For  plants  have  peace ;  they  beauty  have  and  give. 
But  man  is  base  and  gluttonous  and  vile; 

He  has  no  beauty,  senses  none,  none  gives; 

He  only  has  a  torturing  soul  that  burns, 

A  filthy  body  that  must  waste  and  wither 
And  in  that  wasting  turn  again  to  dust. 
(Shakespeare  sinks  down  onto  a  chair  and  drops 
his  head  into  his  hands) 

Oh,  England!  We  are  weary,  you  and  I, 

If  ’twould  end  all,  then  is  it  best  to  die; 

A  day  too  long  already  have  we  been ; 

But  no  end  is;  what  else,  then,  can  Death  win? 
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A  SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM  FOR 
NINE-YEAR-OLDS 

With  Subjects  Seixcted  from  American  History 
Marion  Haines  Cajori 

THE  HUNTINGTON  SCHOOL,  WAYNE.  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Queittion  an  to  irhrthrr  it  in  better  to  teach  hintorv  at  hittory,  oeography  at  geog¬ 
raphy  and  rompotition  at  conipotition,  or  to  combine  them  at  a  courte  in  tocial  relch 
tiont  »■»  ittilt  far  from  being  nettled.  Mitt  Cajori  pretentt  in  thit  article  a  detcription 
of  the  latter  type  of  program  that  produced  tatitfactory  retultt  with  her  pupilt. 

IN  order  to  give  children  an  under-  terested  and  in  which  they  gained 
standing  of  social  growth,  of  the  more  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  three 
origin  of  our  present  customs  and  R’s  than  they  did  under  the  often  fol- 
iiistitutions,  their  school  programs  lowed  plan  of  pushing  them  through 
must  lx*  so  arranged  that  they  can  the  stories  of  a  dozen  explorers  and 
assimilate  that  knowledge  from  their  thirteen  colonies,  through  all  the  en- 
study  of  history.  With  the  purpose  of  counters  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
building  an  integrated  program  of  so-  Civil  Wars,  with  an  attempt  to  explain 
cial  study  for  a  class  of  nine-year-old  the  World  War  and  our  participation 
children  I  have  selected  the  first  cen-  in  it.  They  will  be  studying  Ameri- 
tury  of  American  historj'  subjects  can  history  again  and  again  before 
which  give  them  opportunity  to  see  they  are  through  school,  and  so  I  have 
how  the  customs  and  institutions  of  selected  the  material  particularly  well- 
jhe  American  people  have  grown.  The  suited  to  the  younger  age. 
selection  of  such  subjects  can  only  be  We  have  made  the  history-geog- 
made  wnth  the  capacity  of  the  nine-  raphy-literature-wTitten  work-spelling 
year-old  child  in  mind.  At  that  age  center  on  the  subjects  selected  from 
the  child  can  understand  the  purpose  American  history  for  the  purpose  of 
and  incentives  of  the  explorers  who  social  study.  Instead  of  spending 
set  out  for  the  Northwest  passage,  thirty  minutes  on  reading  a  story  of 
They  can  participate  in  the  struggles  Robin  Hood,  twenty  minutes  on  ge<^- 
involved  in  building  a  pioneer  home  raphy  of  the  Argentine,  ten  minutes 
and  fighting  the  Indians.  It  is  the  on  words  containing  the  dipthong  “ae” 
age  when  they  enjoy  the  adventures  and  writing  compositions  on  “A  Beau- 
of  Daniel  Boone  and  Kit  Carson,  tiful  Sunset,”  my  group  has  read 
They  thrill  over  the  triumph  of  the  stories  about  boys  and  girls  in  the  col- 
cow-men  in  taking  a  herd  across  the  ony  studied,  about  “backwoodsmen” 
Red.  They  find  Helen  Hunt  Jack-  in  the  time  of  Boone;  their  geography 
son’s  description  of  life  on  the  sheep-  has  been  that  of  the  locality  studied; 
ranch  of  Senora  Moreno  a  tale  to  their  their  spelling  on  words  needed  in  the 
liking.  social  study.  They  have  written  de- 

In  building  and  testing  this  pro-  scriptions,  biographies  and  summaries 
gram  over  a  period  of  four  years  I  of  material  read  to  them.  Their  sub- 
have  found  it  successful  in  giving  ject  matter  for  this  written  work  has 
children  work  in  which  they  were  in-  come  out  of  their  social  study.  It  has 
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been  demonstrated  that  they  achieved 
better  reading,  a  better  quality  of 
written  work  and  a  deeper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literature  and  history  than 
they  did  under  the  former  interest¬ 
spreading  and  choppy  method.  This 
plan  has  afforded  time  (if  the  time 
schedule  is  in  expert  hands)  for  fur¬ 
ther  reading  beyond  the  text.  They 
have  read  source  material  and  vivid 
descriptions  from  the  literature,  and 
constructed  a  small  Boonsborough  and 
Indian  village.  This  program  affords 
opportunity  for  a  variation  in  the 
type  of  work  done  in  a  morning  and 
so  avoids  the  fatigue  which  results 
when  children  spend  too  long  a  time 
on  one  kind  of  work.  If  students  are 
really  interested  and  eager  to  find  out 
more,  they  work  at  maximum  capac¬ 
ity  and  are  doubly  insured  against 
fatigue. 

In  studying  social  developments  the 
famous  men  and  women  are  taken 
against  their  own  background  instead 
of  appearing  as  a  aeries  of  unreal 
heroes.  For  example,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  is  not  only  the  man  who  “invented 
electricity”  as  the  children  often  claim 
but  a  man  living  in  the  Pennsylvania 
colony  and  finding  solutions  for  the 
diflSculties  which  all  of  those  colonists 
were  facing.  His  bic^aphy  can  be 
studied  with  better  results  where  the 
setting  and  references  are  familiar  to 
the  child. 

The  three  subjects  which  have 
proved  successful  for  Social  studies 
are  (I)  Exploration  with  intensive 
study  of  one  explorers  discoveries, 
(II)  Coloniration  with  intensive  study 
of  one  selected  colony,  (III)  Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  West  with  intensive  study 
on  one  Trail. 

In  selecting  material  for  our  pur¬ 


pose  from  the  Explorations  we  found 
a  short  account  of  the  Viking  expedi¬ 
tions  good  for  giving  perspective.  The 
descriptions  of  the  Skraelings  proved 
interesting.  For  Columbus  we  used 
the  stories  given  in  several  text  books. 
The  exploration  which  we  studied  in¬ 
tensively  was  that  of  Magellan.  The 
length  of  his  voyage  and  the  richness 
of  source  material  made  that  voyage 
reward  further  study.  To  illustrate 
it  charts  and  maps  w'ere  made.  In 
the  Delta  table  the  class  built  a  Magel¬ 
lan’s  Strait  and  saw  it  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  These 
explorations  were  preceded  by  a  de¬ 
scription  (given  by  the  teacher)  of 
life  in  the  15th  century  in  Europe. 
After  the  explanation  of  the  shutting 
off  the  old  trade  routes  to  the  east,  the 
children  were  able  to  deduce  the  need 
for  a  new  route  and  so  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  themselves  would 
have  turne<l  west  after  the  southern 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
l)een  tried. 

The  intensive  w’ork  on  Magellan’s 
voyage  established  a  clearer  concept  of 
the  era  of  explorations  than  the  hur¬ 
ried  accounts  of  many  explorers. 

Under  colonization,  the  colony  se¬ 
lected  for  intensive  study  was  Penn’s 
Colony.  Since  these  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  lived  near  Philadelphia,  their 
own  locality  was  of  special  interest 
and  gave  opportunities  for  first-hand 
examination  of  places  and  data.  The 
abundance  of  local  history  was  help¬ 
ful.  I  quote  these  remarks  made  in 
children’s  accounts  of  our  local  sight¬ 
seeing. 

“It  was  February  7th  that  we  had 
picked  for  our  trip  in  town.  It  was 
a  great  success.  First  we  went  to 
Independence  Hall.  There  we  saw 


the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  room  hall  in  of  one  of  the  children  in  the  group 
which  the  Declaration  was  signed,  who  lives  in  the  oldest  house  here- 
Then  we  went  to  Congress  Hall  where  abouts,  built  in  1704.  It  was  called 
we  saw  many  things  such  as  old  china  Bryn  Mawr  after  an  old  place  in 
and  silver  ware,  ladies’  dresses  and  Wales.  We  had  opportunity  to  exam- 
men’s  suits.  We  saw  an  old  brewing-  ine  for  ourselves  the  old  rafters  and 
bowl  that  came  from  England  on  the  enormous  fireplace.  At  the  rear  of 
ship  “Welcome.”  Then  we  went  to  the  fireplace  was  a  small  door  through 
another  place  and  saw  Penn’s  Warn-  which  Indians  were  allowed  to  put  in 
pum  Belt.  .  .  .  After  that  we  went  to  bread  to  be  baked,  but  were  not  al- 
the  Morris  house  which  was  the  nicest  lowed  to  enter  the  house.  We  to<Jc 
of  all.  .  .  .  They  had  an  Indian  look-  turns  pumping  the  water  from  the 
out  on  the  roof.”  venerable  pump. 

“We  went  to  see  the  Morris  house  Friends’  Meeting  is  still  held  near 
in  the  Park,  first  when  you  enter  you  here  in  the  oldest  of  meeting  houses 
see  a  small  table  with  a  tall  lamp  on  and  the  children  were  interested  in 
it  and  then  we  saw  a  famous  chair  discussing  the  differences  between 
and  a  good  old  sofa.  They  had  lots  Meeting  and  the  services  of  other 
of  little  handy  closets.  Xext  we  went  churches.  We  read  in  “A  Little  Pil- 
into  the  dining  room.  It  had  a  .serv-  grim  to  Penn’s  Woods”  of  the  slow 
ing  table.  .  .  .  Then  you  go  up  a  creaking  journey  by  ox-cart  out  from 
little  bump  and  into  the  kitchen,  it  is  Philadelphia  past  the  old  Inns  on  our 
very  nice.  It  has  a  little  cuplward,  own  Pike.  Conestoga  Hoad  is  one  we 
it  has  very  cute  little  dishes  with  blue  all  use  constantly  still.  We  were  able 
designs  and  pots  on  the  fireplace,  to  get  details  of  the  early  cave-homes 
Then  you  go  up  stairs  and  a  light  is  in  Philadelphia  from  that  revealing 
waiting  for  you  put  into  the  wall,  it  little  story  called  “Stephen  of  Phila- 
is  a  twisty  stairs.  And  then  you  enter  delphia.”  If  a  child  works  long 
the  Ghost  Room  as  they  call  it.  In  it  enough  on  one  colony  to  project  him- 
was  a  very  old  stove  and  a  cradle  IfiO  self  into  those  surroundings  he  can  see 
years  old.  There  are  eight  rooms  al-  for  himself  why  the  colonists  did  as 
together.  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  on  they  did  about  community  rules  and 
the  window  panes  there  were  names  matters  of  common  weal.  The  initial 
cf  their  guests  signed  on  the  window  problems  were  similar  in  each  colony 
with  their  diamonds.  Outside  in  the  and  usually  were  met  in  the  same  way. 
back  of  the  house  is  the  mark  of  how  If  a  child  has  gone  into  the  details 
big  it  was  at  first.  In  1735  they  built  of  fireplace  appliances  once,  he  hardly 
four  more  rooms  which  made  the  needs  to  do  it  again.  Instead  of  tak- 
house  look  much  bigger.  Then  they  Jng  the  account  of  each  colony  in  the 
built  an  attic  and  you  can  still  see  same  fashion,  he  is  prepared  to  seize 
where  the  three  different  parts  were  on  the  vital  differences  between  the 
put  on.  On  the  front  of  the  house  plan  of  the  new  community  and  the 
there  were  four  hands  crossed  over  one  he  already  knows.  He  can  see 
each  other,  that  was  their  insurance.”  quickly  that  differences  of  climate  nec- 

On  another  trip  we  visited  the  home  essitate  greater  or  less  care  in  shelter 
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or  clothing;  that  different  rules  for 
common  welfare  brought  different  de¬ 
grees  of  success.  The  story  of  the 
most  important  colonies,  Plymouth, 
Virginia,  and  the  New  Amsterdam 
were  taken  and  the  historical  order 
was  kept.  Such  characters  as  Miles 
Standish,  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Peter 
Styvesant  were  studied  against  the 
background  of  their  colonies.  Later 
the  biographies  of  Robert  Fulton, 
S.  B.  Morse,  Luther  Burbank  came 
into  the  development  of  the  West. 

In  the  study  of  the  settling  of  the 
West  I  find  that  the  recent  harvest  of 
books  on  the  West  is  e.xtremely  help¬ 
ful.  Children  get  from  these  the 
human  interpretation  which  they  need 
to  establish  their  concepts  of  the  old 
and  present-day  West.  Such  books  as 
Death  comes  for  the  Archbishop,  My 
Antonia,  North  of  36'  and  Cimarron 
have  contributions  for  children  in 
their  descriptions  of  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma  oil  fields. 

The  selection  of  the  portions  to  be 
used  I  have  made  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  entire  books  and  I  have  told  the 
children  enough  of  the  plot  or  charac¬ 
ters  so  that  they  have  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  characters.  Stanley 
Vestal’s  Life  of  Kit  Carson  made  him 
so  familiar  to  them  that  they  created 
a  play  about  him  and  acted  it  with 
real  feeling  and  understanding  of  the 
conditions  of  early  “Santy  Fee.”  As 


they  herded  the  “cawy,”  they  looked 
out  over  the  plain  and  saw  the  “huf¬ 
fier”  I  feel  sure.  We  have  combined 
geography  with  all  this,  making  physi¬ 
cal  maps,  tracing  cause  and  effect  from 
climate  to  type  of  occupation.  The 
geography  has  included  present-day 
developments  and  so  has  given  the 
contrast  between  past  and  present.  It 
seemed  possible  to  take  some  South 
American  geography  along  with  Ma¬ 
gellan,  and  it  was  found  that  it  could 
be  done  rather  well  and  that  there  was 
time  for  it.  A  little  time  spent  on 
the  Incas  served  to  enlarge  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  second-grade  concept  of  In¬ 
dians. 

Altogether  this  plan  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  an  understanding  of 
the  tliree  phases  of  American  History 
chosen.  The  explorations  of  the  New 
World,  the  reasons  for  it  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  settlers,  the  origin  of  com¬ 
munity  and  state  problems  in  the  col¬ 
onies  and  later  their  need  for  joining 
each  others,  have  been  recognized  by 
the  children.  In  the  Westward  Move¬ 
ment  the  children  have  realized  what 
it  meant  to  leave  the  Settlements  and 
go  over  the  trail  into  wild  and  un¬ 
known  country.  They  have  sensed 
these  fundamental  social  movements 
in  American  History  and  so  are  a 
little  further  on  their  way  to  taking 
an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own 
group  and  community. 


12  Personality 


3  Mental  Hygiene 

2  Adjustment  . . . , 

2  Dissociation  . . . 


No  Treatment 


1(A)  Abnormal  aapects  of  the  eubject  emphasized. 

*  (B)  Both  the  abnormal  and  the  normal  aspects  about  equally  stressed. 

•  (N)  The  normal  phases  of  the  subject  featured. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  heading 
‘‘personalitjr^  occurs  most  often,  that 
“the  seir’  is  second  in  frequency,  and 
that  17  of  the  texts  give  no  treatment 
of  the  subject  at  all  as  such. 

Table  II  has  to  do  especially  with 
question  (5),  that  is,  whether  the 
more  recent  texts  show  any  distinct 
tendencies  toward  “personalitv”  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  older  ones. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  six¬ 
teen  texts  published  before  1920,  ten, 
or  almost  two-thirds  of  them,  did  not 
treat  the  subject  of  personality  at  all 
ns  such,  that  five-si.xths  of  those  treat¬ 
ing  it  emphasized  the  abnormal  aspect 
of  the  subject.  Of  the  twenty-nine 
texts  published  since  1920,  seven,  or 
a  trifle  less  than  one-fourth  fail  to 
treat  it  at  all.  Of  the  twenty-two 
treating  it,  twelve  or  a  trifle  over  half 
emphasize  the  normal  aspects  of  the 
subject  and  only  seven,  a  trifle  less 
than  one  third,  stress  the  abnormal 
features.  Eleven  or  exactly  half  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  under  the  general 
heading  “personality.”  It  would 


seem,  first,  that  the  more  recent  texts 
are  more  inclined  to  discuss  personal¬ 
ity  than  are  the  earlier  ones,  second, 
that  “personality”  is  the  favorite  cap¬ 
tion  under  which  to  discuss  it,  and 
third,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  normal  rather  than  the  abnormal 
phases  of  the  subject. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  the  writer  made  in  this 
study  which  are  not  based  upon  the 
tabular  data  presented.  While  very 
few  of  the  texts  gave  a  clear-cut  defi¬ 
nition  of  personality  yet  most  of  them 
seemed  to  feel  that  one’s  personality 
is  his  character  in  action,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  he  radiates,  the  influence  he  has 
upon  others. 

Referring  to  question  (4)  relative 
to  personality  traits,  the  writer  can 
say  that  while  a  great  many  specific 
traits  were  mentioned  the  three  groups 
stressed  by  most  of  the  texts  were  the 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional.  Some 
of  the  personality  traits  growing  out 
of  this  study  will  now  be  discussed 

II 


Table 

An  arrangement  of  the  data  of  Table  /  according  to  whether  the  texts  were 
published  (a)  before  1920  or  (b)  after  1920. 

Before  1920  After  1920 


General  Nature  of  j  General  Nature  of 

Headings  Treatment  I  Headings  Treatment 


A 

B 

.V 

Total 

A 

B 

N 

Total 

Personality 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Personality 

1 

1 

9 

11 

The  Self 

3 

1 

0 

4 

The  Self 

*> 

2 

1 

5 

Mental  Hygiene  0 

0 

0 

0 

Mental  Hygiene  1 

0 

2 

3 

Adjustment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adjustment 

0 

0 

2 

Dissociation 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Dissociation 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

6 

i 

3 

12 

22 

No  treatment 

10 

No  treatment 

7 

Total 

16 

Total 

29 
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and  illustrated  by  citationa  from  his¬ 
tory  and  literature. 

The  physical  traits  such  as  size, 
form,  facial  expression,  eyes,  and 
clothes  have  much  to  do  with  one’s 
influence  upon  others.  In  accounting 
for  one’s  influence  special  mention  is 
usually  made  of  some  physical  charac¬ 
teristic  such  as  the  Hapsburg  jaw,  the 
heavy  eyebrows,  the  piercing  eyes,  etc. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  the  strength 
of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  apart 
from  his  teeth.  Even  such  a  simple 
thing  as  the  hand  clasp  reveals  per¬ 
sonality.  Another  physical  trait  of 
great  importance  is  the  quality  of  the 
voice.  A  voice  may  either  agitate  or 
calm  those  that  hear  it.  Being  under 
size  always  detracts  from  the  strength 
of  one’s  personality.  Some  studies 
have  been  made  which  show  that  lead¬ 
ers  average  a  little  taller  and  heavier 
than  non-leaders.  One  of  the  great 
factors  in  physical  appearance  is 
abounding,  radiant  health.  For  good 
health  makes  for  vitality,  poise  and 
assurance.  Applicants  for  positions 
knowing  the  value  of  favorable  physi¬ 
cal  appearance,  groom  themselves  the 
best  they  can  and  wear  the  best  clothes 
they  have  that  are  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

Mentality,  another  strong  factor  in 
personality,  is  closely  correlated  with 
knowledge.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  person  who  knows  is  the  one  who 
has  self-assurance  and  thus  inspires 
confidence  in  others.  We  naturally 
defer  to  and  follow  the  man  who 
knows.  Mentality  gives  one  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  think,  to  reason,  to  image  and 
to  plan  his  actions  from  within,  and 
to  lay  out  an  intelligent,  consistent 
course  of  procedure. 

Emotional  stability  and  poise  are 


also  important  characteristics.  One 
who  has  these  qualities  is  able  to  with¬ 
stand  great  calamities  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  offers  of  bribes,  and  pressure 
brought  by  powerful  influences.  He  is 
not  crushed  by  adverse  criticism  or 
unduly  puffed  up  by  praise.  In  times 
of  great  disaster  he  faces  reality  and 
does  not  choose  suicide  as  the  easy  way 
out.  He  is,  as  Kipling  says,  able  to 
keep  his  head  when  all  about  him  “are 
losing  theirs,”  and  to  “walk  with 
Kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch.” 

Every  great  reform  movement  for 
humanity  has  been  led  by  some  strong 
spirit.  A  dynamic  personality  can 
impose  his  influence  upon  others  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  have 
confidence  in  themselves  and  to  act 
bravely.  In  times  of  great  stress  and 
danger  people  naturally  look  to  some 
strong  character  to  guide  them.  Scott 
brings  out  this  thought  nicely  in  “The 
Lady  of  the  Lake”  in  his  description 
of  the  Battle  of  Beal’  an  Duine  when 
the  tide  is  going  against  the  High¬ 
landers  : 

“Clan-Alpine’s  best  are  backward  bome- 
Where,  where  was  Roderick  then! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men.” 

Just  think  of  a  man  like  Roderick  who 
because  of  his  fearlessness  and  leader¬ 
ship  could  multiply  himself  a  thou¬ 
sand  times! 

History  tells  us  that  when  Napoleon 
escaped  from  Elba  in  March,  1815, 
and  landed  in  France,  soldiers  who 
were  sent  by  the  restored  Bourbons  to 
bring  him  captive  to  Paris  followed 
him  back  as  his  loyal  supporters.  It 
must  have  been  the  overpowering 
strength  of  the  Little  Corporal’s  dy¬ 
namic  personality  that  brought  about 
the  change  of  attitude  in  the  soldiers. 
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In  “The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner,”  Coleridge  points  out  the  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  of  the  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner  who  meets  three  guests  on  their 
way  to  a  wedding-feast  and  detains 
one  of  them.  The  guest  naturally  re¬ 
sents  being  stopped  for  the  wedding- 
guests  were  already  met,  the  feast  set, 
and  he  was  next  of  kin.  Here  was  a 
clash  of  wills.  The  Mariner  holds 
him  at  first  with  his  skinny  hand  and 
begins  his  tale  of  the  sea,  but  as  he  is 
soon  compelled  to  withdraw  his  hand, 
he  holds  him  then  with  his  “glitter¬ 
ing  eye”  and  continues  his  interesting 
narrative: 

“The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 

And  listens  like  a  three  years’  child; 

The  Mariner  hath  his  will.” 

Later  on  in  the  story 

“The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 

Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear.” 

What  a  wonderful  power  must  have 
been  in  that  glittering  eye! 

Sometimes  a  great  personality 
stamps  his  impress  indelibly  upon  an 
entire  age  as  did  Pericles  of  Athens. 
Sometimes  a  country’s  progress  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  upon  some  one 
man.  For  example,  Thebes  under  the 
leadership  of  Epaminondas  made  great 
advancement,  but  when  he  passed  away 
there  was  no  one  big  enough  to  take 
his  place  and  Theban  glory  suffered 
an  eclipse.  Perhaps  George  Washing¬ 
ton  was  the  only  man  who  could  have 
presided  successfully  over  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention. 

Another  thing  which  the  texts 
stressed  was  balanced  organization  of 
traits.  This  must  have  been  what 
Shakespeare  had  in  mind  when  he  had 
Mark  Antony  say  of  Brutus : 

“His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might 
stand  up 


And  say  to  all  the  world  ‘This  was  a  > 
man.’  ”  ] 

Honesty  with  self  was  also  empha¬ 
sized.  And  again,  Shakespeare  whips 
his  thought  into  poetical  form  for  ua 
w’hen  he  has  Polonius  say  to  Laertes: 
“This  above  all :  to  thine  owm  self  be 
true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man.” 

Proper  evaluation  of  one’s  self  is 
essential  to  a  normal  personality.  To 
this  end  his  friends  might  help  him 
greatly,  but  they  do  not  alw-ays  do  so 
because  they  are  too  courteous.  His 
enemies  often  give  him  a  truer  picture 
of  himself  because  they  come  nearer 
to  telling  the  whole  truth.  I^bby 
Burns  evidently  had  something  of 
this  same  idea  in  mind  when  in  his 
poem  “To  a  Louse”  he  says:  j 

“0  wad  some  Pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  would  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion.” 

In  teaching,  personality  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors.  Pracfieally  every 
one  wdio  looks  back  upon  his  teachers 
and  selects  those  who  influenced  him 
most  mentions  specifically  their  pei^ 
sonality — not  their  scholarship.  The 
traits  which  leave  a  lasting  impress 
are  the  human  ones,  such  as,  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  good  will,  absolute  hon¬ 
esty,  and  faith  in  children. 

Personality  traits  do  not  develop  in 
an  orderly,  even  fashion  without  a 
great  deal  of  training  and  cultivation. 
And  after  all  efforts  have  been  put 
forth  there  is  still  not  a  hundred  pei> 
cent  consistency,  for  the  old  truism 
holds  good: 

“There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst 
of  us. 

And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us. 


That  it  does  not  behoove  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us.” 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  writer’s 
convictions  which  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  and  to  some  extent  molded  by 
this  study.  Personality  involves  three 
things  —  heredity,  environment,  and 
one’s  own  activities.  A  great  deal  is 
due  to  heredity.  There  are  some  w'ho 
are  natural  leaders  from  their  early 
childhood;  and  there  are  some  who 
shrink  from  leadership  from  their 
babyhood.  But  however  strong  hered¬ 
ity  may  be,  much  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  proper  training  provided  it 
is  begun  early  and  continued  long  and 
consistently.  Another  important  fac¬ 
tor  is  one’s  own  efforts,  which  after 
all  are  conditioned  to  a  large  extent 
by  heredity  and  environment.  A  per¬ 
son  can  decide  for  himself  how’  he  will 
take  defeat  and  success.  He  can  will 
to  become  like  the  ideal  he  chooses  and 


put  forth  all  his  eflForts  to  that  end. 
However,  most  of  the  development  in 
personality  comes  as  a  by-product  in 
the  course  of  natural,  normal  living. 
In  general  the  negative,  disintegrat¬ 
ing  influences  such  as  fear,  uncon¬ 
trolled  emotions,  and  failure  should  be 
suppressed  or  eliminated,  and.the  posi¬ 
tive,  integrating  ones  like  success,  con¬ 
fidence,  responsibility,  and  agreeable 
work  should  be  encouraged  and  devel¬ 
oped.  The  child’s  will  should  not 
be  broken  but  wisely  and  tactfully 
guided.  He  should  not  be  nagged. 
As  society  has  done  much  in  the  past 
to  bring  about  the  maladjustment  of 
the  child,  it  must  in  the  future  use 
saner  methods  which  will  make  power¬ 
fully  for  better  social  adjustment. 
After  all,  it  is  not  the  great  and  pow¬ 
erful  personality  that  we  should  strive 
to  produce  but  rather  the  normal,  con¬ 
sistent,  dependable,  wholesome  type, 
which  is  possible  for  nearly  every  one. 


tht:  brighter  days 


There  never  yet  were  days  so  dark 
But  sunshine  follow^  soon, 

And  when  the  stormy  days  will  come, 
With  nature  out  of  tune. 

We  only  have  to  look  beyond 
To  find  the  brighter  day. 

When  sunshine  will  soon  come  around 
To  drive  the  clouds  away; 


Then  smiles  will  creep  into  our  eyes 
-And  happiness  draw  near, 

While,  for  the  clouds  and  storms  of  life, 

We’ll  lose  our  every  fear; 

We’ll  see  life’s  sunshine  all  around. 

Fast  driving  clouds  away, 

W'hich  cannot,  with  hope’s  brilliant  light. 

E’er  be  content  to  stay. 

— Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 
6204  Jefferson  Street, 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I  notice  what  you  have  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  principal's  ride  that  re¬ 
quired  the  teachers  to  be  in  their 
classrooms  on  Saturday  morning.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  case  presents  an 
entirely  different  type  to  the  one 
which  you  answered.  Suppose  that  I 
taught  in  the  school  in  question  what 
should  I  do?  I  am  a  Seventh  Day 
Adventist. 

Yes!  I  confess  that  your  case  is 
different.  So  different  in  fact  that  I 
suspect  that  I  would  have  fared  l)et- 
ter  to  have  “lost”  your  question. 
When  it  gets  into  the  realm  of  ethical, 
emotional,  and  (or)  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  each  must  bo  his  or  her  judge. 
Therefore,  I  can  do  no  more  than  in¬ 
dicate  two  possible  situations.  If  it 
involves  only  the  first  faculty  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year,  I  suspect  you  would 
Ik‘  willing  to  meet.  In  the  case  of  a 
regular  “infringement,”  you  would  be 
compelled  to  withdraw,  or  comply,  un¬ 
less  the  principal,  when  told  of  your 
feelings,  arranged  for  some  other 
tasks  for  you  to  do.  He  could  not 
possibly  excuse  you  without  breaking 
the  morale  of  his  staff.  I  myself 
would  permit  you  to  substitute  night 
duties  doing  something  which  the 
other  teachers  did  not  like  in  its  place. 
You  may  feel  that  this  indicates  a 
machine-like  attitude  on  my  part,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  I  would  not  see  fit 
to  excuse  you.  If  this  substitution 
could  not  be  made,  I  suspect  that  your 


religious  feelings  would  indicate  the 
correct  move,  i.e.  resign.  After  all, 
the  school  is  run  for  the  pupils  and 
if  the  principal  or  superintendent  has 
evidence  that  the  above  discussed  rule 
was  needed  he  should  not  permit  the 
religious  feelings  of  a  teacher  to  inte^ 
fere.  Understand  I  have  not  ques¬ 
tioned  the  sincerity  or  sanity  of  your 
feelings.  Being  a  Quaker,  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual’s  conscience. 

What  title  should  I  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  use  in  addressing  the  janitor? 

Do  you  like  to  be  addressed  aa 
“Teacher,”  or  “Old  Lady?”  Common 
courtesy  demands  that  teachers,  pu¬ 
pils,  and  all  alike  address  them  with 
their  social  title  of  ^Nfister.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  should  he  be  called  by  his  first 
name.  The  same  principle  applies 
that  applies  to  the  teachers.  Both 
jobs  are  essentially  important  and 
necessary.  It  would  be  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  dispense  with  either. 

What  would  you  do  with  a  hoy  who 
is  IJf  years  old  and  is  still  in  fourth 
grade?  He  is  very  hard  to  manage. 
Would  you  give  him  the  regular 
fourth-grade  work? 

I  would  not.  If  I  could  not  con¬ 
tact  him  with  a  type  of  work  and 
grade  group  adapted  to  his  needs,  I 
should  make  the  adjustment  of  the 
work  in  my  grade  mvself.  The  boy 
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should  be  in  a  special  group  in  my 
i  opinion.  All  schools  (and  all  writers 
will  not  agree  that  they  should  be) 
are  not  organized  to  make  such  adapta¬ 
tion. 

Do  you  approve  of  half  holidays  for 
pupils  who  have  done  above  average 
work  or  have  not  been  absent  from 
work  for  a  specified  period  of  time? 

I  That  all  depends  upon  the  purpose 
'  for  which  the  holiday  is  used.  If  it 
simply  means  turning  the  children 
loose  for  a  half  day,  I  would  most 
seriously  object  to  it.  It  puts  a  pre¬ 
mium  upon  getting  away  from  school, 
when  the  emphasis  should  be  reversed 
into  a  premium  on  getting  to  attend 
school.  If  the  holiday  was  used  for 
an  excursion,  field  trip,  etc.,  where, 
because  of  general  room  effort  and  in¬ 
terests,  the  entire  group  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  further  educational  benefits, 
I  can  see  considerable  good  in  the 
procedure. 

What  would  you  do  with  a  hoy  who 
continues  to  *"play  hookey’*  in  spite 
of  your  punishments? 

It  is  extremely  hard  and  in  fact 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  treat  disci¬ 
plinary  problems  “in  absentia.”  The 
mere  fact  that  the  condition  continues 
is  enough  to  indicate  that  your  treat¬ 
ment  is  wrong  and  should  at  once  be 
changed.  Try  something  else  and 
keep  trying  something  else  until  a 
remedy  is  found.  This  may  be  betr 
ter  lesson  planning,  presentation  and 
class  administration.  It  may  be  more 
games  and  extra-curricular  or  extra¬ 
classroom  activities  dependent  upon 
attendance,  punctuality  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  between  teacher  and 


pupil  or  pupil  and  some  one  in  whom 
the  boy  places  confidence,  in  which  an 
honest  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
folly  of  one  and  advisability  of  the 
other  procedure.  This  should  not 
take  the  form  of  a  morality  lecture. 
Your  approach  in  the  past  may  have 
augmented  rather  than  helped  the 
problem.  Boys  do  not  like  to  be 
preached  to  or  at. 

I  had  a  case  in  my  high  school 
experience  dealing  with  another  prob¬ 
lem,  but  one  in  which  all  approaches 
had  failed.  So  I  asked,  not  com¬ 
manded,  that  he  come  in  some  time, 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him.  He 
came  after  school,  sullen,  defiant,  etc. 
I  took  him  off  his  guard  by  asking 
him  to  help  me  set  up  some  apparatus 
for  an  experiment  in  class  next  day. 
After  that  job  was  done,  a  chat,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  J —  interests,  I 
opened  up  in  this  vein:  “J — ,  we  are 
off  on  the  wrong  foot.  As  I  see  it,  I 
may  be  wrong,  you  may  be  wrong,  or 
we  might  both  be  wrong.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  on  giving  my  views  candidly  and 
frankly,  after  which  I  shall  listen  as 
frankly  to  your  statement  of  the 
case.”  Well,  he  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  listened  to  me.  Then  I 
listened  to  him.  Incidently  he  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  I  had  given 
him  and  what  is  more  gave  me  to  feel 
that  he  had  some  grounds  for  his  ac¬ 
tions.  Together  we  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  cooperative  manner.  We 
parted  in  good  spirits  and  in  harmo¬ 
nious  frames  of  mind.  Needless  to 
say,  I  had  made  the  opening  on  J — . 
To  be  sure,  I  still  had  to  follow  the 
“light”  and  still  had  to  work  with  J — . 
But  from  then  on  J —  was  my  ally 
and  not  my  opponent.  This  may  be 
the  approach  to  your  problem. 
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Ethics  in  Nursing.  By  Gene  Harriton. 
St.  Ix>ui8,  Mo.,  C.  y.  Mosby  Co.  $1.50. 
163  pages. 

Ethics  is  an  abstract  subject  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  great  variety  of  treatment. 
This  book  by  the  educational  director  of 
the  Stamford  Hospital  handles  ethics  in 
a  suggestive  manner  rather  than  by  full 
presentation.  The.  aim  of  the  author  is 
to  provide  a  skeleton  outline  which  may 
be  expanded  by  class  dist'ussion  to  any 
desired  extent.  Few  applications  are  in¬ 
cluded,  as  the  object  of  the  work  is  to 
incite  the  students  to  make  the  proper 
applications  from  their  own  experience, 
and  thus  force  them  to  do  more  than 
merely  learn  examples  by  rote.  While 
not  full  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  large  training  schools,  it  should  prove 
of  value  to  the  small  schools  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  endeavoring  to  get  an 
understanding  of  the  ethics  of  nursing. 

Teaching  Nutrition  to  Boys  and  Oirls. 
By  Mary  Sirartz  Roue,  Ph.D.  Macmillan 
Company.  1932.  198  pages.  $2.00. 

In  “Teaching  Nutrition  to  Boys  and 
Oirls,”  Professor  Rose  tells  us  how  to 
teach  children  the  reasons  for  drinking 
milk,  eating  fruits  and  vegetables,  both 
raw  and  cooked,  and  the  proper  use  of 
sugar  and  sweets.  She  outlines  lesson 
plans  to  carry  on  this  work,  describes  ex¬ 
periments  and  illustrative  materials  which 
are  within  the  possibilities  of  the  average 
school  health  teaching  program. 

Illustrations  make  clear  the  compara¬ 
tive  results  of  good  and  poor  nutrition 
in  boys  and  girls. 

Test  questions  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  in  three  forms,  multiple 
choice  tests,  completion  tests,  and  true 
and  false  tests.  These  should  prove  of 
I  ?reat  help  to  the  teacher. 

!  The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 

I  field  of  health  education.  It  answers  a 

great  need,  as  nutrition  occupies  such  an 
important  role  in  any  health  program. 


Practical  tests  of  the  material  offered  I 
have  been  made,  as  the  lessons  have  been  | 
successfully  used  for  several  years  in  I 
teaching  nutrition  to  boys  and  girls  in  I 
Public  School  157,  New  York  City.  ThU 
book  offers  much  that  is  very  valuable  to 
tho.se  who  wish  to  start  to  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  good  nutrition  as  early 
as  possible. 

Broadcasting  Health.  By  J.  Maee 
Andreas,  Editor  of  School  and  Health  > 
Department  in  Hygeia,  and  /.  H.  Goli-  ' 
berper,  .Vssistant  Director  of  Health  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  City  Schools.  Qinn  and  ! 
Company.  391  pages.  , 

This,  the  latest  of  a  dozen  health  read-  I 
ers  by  Dr.  Andress,  writing  alone  or  with  ^ 
the  co-operation  of  others,  is  distinctly  | 
an  Andress  book.  The  material  is  in  = 
story  form,  designed  for  the  intermediate 
grades  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  ! 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  nutrition,  but  only 
because  the  pupils  need  that  knowledge 
in  selecting  and  eating  the  right  kinds  ~ 

of  foods.  The  material  included  in  the  ^ 

stories  covers  the  subjects  of  foods  in  f 
relation  to  health.  The  activities  des-  j 

cribed  are  those  that  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  classroom.  The  33  broadcasts,  I 
from  the  Chew  Chew  Inn,  that  opens  the  ■ 
series  with  a  vivid  description  of  how  i 

any  school  cafeteria  may  be  made  an  at-  | 

tractive  place  to  eat,  to  the  final  account  | 

of  the  Health  News  page  in  the  school  I 

paper,  all  have  striking  titles  and  fasci¬ 
nating  presentation  of  the  particular 
phase  of  nutrition  covered  in  that  day’s 
broadcast. 

Like  all  others  in  the  series  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  keeping  with  the  text.  A  | 

17-page  glossary  with  each  special  word  1 

of  the  text  carefully  defined  and  pro-  ! 

nounced,  is  an  unusual  feature  that  will  j 

be  much  appreciated  by  both  pupils  and  i 

their  teachers.  Both  will  also  be  pleased  T 

with  the  Health  Bulletin  Board  that  ap-  I 

pears  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  I 
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The  Nations  at  Work.  An  Industrial 
and  Commercial  (leography.  By  Leonard 
0.  Packard,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston ;  Charles  P.  Sinnott,  formerly 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
State  Teachers  College,  Bridgewater,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  and  Bruce  Overton,  formerly 
of  the  Male  High  School,  Louisrille,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  1933.  696  pp.,  cloth,  $1.72.  The 

Macmillan  Company. 

A  Hi.story  of  American  Progress.  By 
Premont  P.  Wirth,  Professor  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  History,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  and  Waddy  Thompson.  1933. 
522  +  xxxl  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  By 
Saomi  Norsteorthy,  Ph.D.,  late  Associate 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  UnlTersity, 
and  Mary  Thcadora  Whitley,  Ph.D.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Revised 
edition.  1913.  515  pp.,  cloth,  $1.80.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Career  and  Significance  of  Jesus. 
By  Walter  Bell  Denny,  Professor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Religion,  Russell  Sage  College. 
1933.  466  pp.,  with  12  maps,  cloth.  Thomas 
Nelson  &,  Sons. 

High  School  Curriculum  Seorganiaa- 
tion.  Edited  by  L.  IF.  Webh,J.  A.  Clement, 
T.  M.  Deam,  C.  0.  Davis,  J.  E.  Foster,  O. 
IF.  Willett  and  H.  M.  Willing.  1933.  The 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  395 
pp.,  cloth. 

The  Essentials  of  English  Composition. 
By  A.  Hoicry  Espenshade  and  Theodore 
Jay  Gates,  Professors  of  English  Compo¬ 
sition  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  C^ollege. 
1933.  530  pp.,  cloth.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co. 

$2.00. 

Plane  Geometry.  By  A.  M.  Welehons 
and  W.  R.  Krickenberger.  The  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana.  370  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  1933. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $1.28. 

English  at  Work.  By  Helen  Rand, 
Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois.  1933.  402  pp.,  cloth.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company. 

Historical  Biographies.  For  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges;  A  Bibliography.  By  Norma  O.  Ire¬ 
land,  .Acting  Reference  Librarian,  Bierce 
Library,  University  of  Akron.  1933.  107 

pp.,  paper,  $1.00.  McKinley  Publishing 
Company. 


Learning  In  Preschool  and  Orphanage 
Children.  By  Katherine  Elliott  Roberts, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Child 
AVelfare,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3.  1933.  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Iowa,  paper,  $1.00. 


The  Education  of  Shakespeare.  By 
George  .4.  Plimpton.  Illustrated  from  the 
Schoolbooks  in  Use  in  His  Time.  140  pp., 
cloth,  illustrated.  1933.  $2.00.  Oxford 

Cnive’^ity  Press. 


Adult  Abilities  in  Extension  Classes. 
A  Psychological  Study.  By  Herbert  So¬ 
renson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
General  Extension  Division,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1933.  The  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Press.  100  pp.,  paper,  $1.00. 


Educational  Leadership.  1933  Year¬ 
book  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence,  National  Education  Association. 
528  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Mountain  Gateways.  \  Seventh  Reader. 
By  Wilhelm  ina  Harper  in  collaboration 
with  Hollis  P.  Allen.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Beredy.  1933.  477  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated, 

96  cents.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Correct  English.  Introductory  Course. 
By  William  M.  Tanner.  1933.  562  pp., 

cloth,  illustrated.  $1.24.  Ginn  A  Company. 

A  Lower  Extension  of  the  Inglis  Tests 
of  English  Vocabulary,  Forms  X  and  Y. 
By  Cheater  Miller  ttotrning.  The  High 
School,  Brookline,  Mass.  60  cents  each. 
Ginn  and  Company. 

Beyond  the  School.  A  Textbook  on 
Work  and  Living.  By  Frank  A.  Rexford. 
Charles  M.  Smith,  Sarah  Lanaburp  Sellin 
and  Paul  F.  Frabbito,  all  of  the  New  York 
City  Schools.  1933.  Cloth,  illustrated,  409 
pages.  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

The  Great  Technology.  Social  Chaos 
and  the  Public  Mind.  By  Harold  Rupp. 
1933.  Cloth,  308  pp.,  $2.50.  The  John  Day 
Company. 

Supervision  in  the  Social  Studies.  Third 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies.  260  pp.,  paper,  $2.00.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Publishing  Company. 

American  Literature,  The  third  volume 
in  the  series,  “Literature  in  the  Senior 
High  School.”  By  Thomaa  H.  Brippa,  Max 
J.  Herzberp,  Emma  Miller  Bolenioua,  and 
others.  764  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  1933. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Oilmartin’s  Word  Study.  By  John  C. 
Oilmartin,  Principal  of  Croft  School,  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.  1933.  159  pp.,  cloth,  48c. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Studies  in  Creative  Writing.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Robert  Wi/nrch,  Founder  of  the  Cre¬ 
ative  Arts  Department  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Greensboro  and  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and 
Short  Story  Instructor  in  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  and  Mary  Reade 
Smith,  Teacher  of  Creative  Arts  in  the 
High  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
1933.  358  pp.,  cloth.  Henry  Holt  and 

Company. 

Solid  Geometry.  By  A.  M.  Welehona 
aand  W.  R.  Kriekenberper.  The  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana.  250  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  1933. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $1.24. 


Upton  Sinclair  Presents  William  Pox.  t 
By  Upton  Sinclair.  1933.  377  pp.,  cloth, 

$3.00.  Published  by  the  author  at  Lot 
Angeles,  California. 

The  Blind  in  School  and  Society.  A 
Psychological  Study.  By  Thomaa  D.  Cuta- 
forth,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  in 
the  University  of  Kansas.  1933.  263  pp^ 
cloth.  D.  Appleton  A  Company.  $2.50. 

The  following  are  all  from  the  Bureav 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University : 

The  Preparation  and  Work  of  Alabama 
High  School  Teachers.  By  Henry  Clifton 
Pannell,  Ph.D.  Contributions  to  Educa-  | 
tion  No.  551.  118  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.  = 

The  Geometry  of  Repeating  Design  ■ 
and  Geometry  of  Design  for  High  Schools. 

By  A.  Day  Bradley,  Ph.D.  Contributions  j 

to  Education  No.  549.  131  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.  ; 

8 

The  Administration  of  Endowments. 
With  Special  Reference  to  the  Public 
Schools  and  Institutional  Trusts  of  Idaho. 

By  Charles  Franklin  Dienat,  Ph.D.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education  No.  560.  131  pp., 

cloth,  $1.50. 

Stimulation  of  Educational  Undertak-  . 
ings.  A  study  of  school  support  in  New  E 
York  cities  and  villages  under  earmarked  ' 
and  non-earmarked  state  subsidy  plans. 

By  J.  Wayne  Wriphtatone,  Ph.D.  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Education  No.  562.  75  pp.,  $1.50.  - 

The  Importance  of  Beading  tor  Achiev-  | 
ing  in  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six.  By  ! 
Dorris  May  Lee,  Ph.D.  Contributions  to  , 
Education,  No.  556.  $1.50,  cloth,  64  pp. 

The  Religious  and  Educational  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association.  By  Grace  H.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 
Contributions  to  Education  No.  554.  Cloth, 

156  pp.,  $2.00. 

Teacher  Absence  and  Leave  Regula¬ 
tions.  By  William  D.  Kuhlmann,  Ph.D. 
Contributions  to  Education  No.  564.  75 

pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Measuring  the  Effectiveness  of  Sound 
Pictures  as  Teaching  Aids.  By  Varney 
C.  Arnapiper,  Ph.D.  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation  No.  565.  156  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00. 


